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from the people of Naples, to the eternal memory of his|Carlo Caracciolo, the chief master of the horse in the THE TENTH DAY. 
magnanimous undertaking, brought to such a successful kingdom, had the charge of them. He asked, “ What veinibiaie: aunt Wei; 2084. 
issue; but boundless ambition cast such a mist before his}|Carlo? What master of the horse? Am not I every : ; ; ae ‘ 
eyes, that, breaking the reigns of reason, his brain began | thing ? Not acknowledging any one.” And saying Next day, being the feast of the virgin of Carmine, a 


to turn, and he committed many acts of foolishness and 


cruelty. 


Yet many reasons are urged for the continuance of 
Some say that he was willing to resign 
it, but that, by the instigation of his wife, and others of 
his kindred, he took a resolution to keep it still. Others 
say, as having heard so from himself, that he still con- 
tinued his power, because if he lett it, he could expect 
nothing but death, being so generally hated by the nobles 
and gentry for having burnt and destroyed so many pa- 


his command. 


laces, and put to death so many of their number. Others 


say, that he still continued his authority, because sense 


opposed reason, being allured with the sweetness of rule 
and power. 

Yet, if his said usurped dominion had been attended 
with that humility, discretion and judgment, with which 
he began his reign, he might, peradventure, have con- 
tinued longer from that precipice whereinto he tumbled 
in so short a time. His ruin befel him, because he had 
broken out into a thousand follies, which were the causes 
of his tyrannical deportment, and consequently of the 
universal hatred of the people, who for many days had 
depended upon him, as upon an oracle, and obeyed him 
as a sworn and natural king. 

But if one be curious to know the reason why he fell 
into that state, I might tell him, that it was reported a 
fatal drink had been given him by the viceroy, which 
was calculated to work upon his brain, making him 
odious and ridiculous to the people. ‘This, at least, is the 
opinion of many. It may well be said, also, that the sot- 
tishness and foolery which befel him, proceeded from ex- 
cess of vigilance, care, watchings, aud not cating; for 
he seldom slept, and he ate much more seldom, his head 
being so full of thoughts, and new affairs pressing upon 
him coatinually, whereof his narrow understanding was 
not capable. The extreme joy likewise at becoming, from 
a poor fisherman, monarch of such a city as Naples, 
might have distempered a greater mind than his. Hence 
it came to pass, that, throwing himself upon his bed, he 
hardly could close his eyes; but he would suddenly rise 
up again, telling his wife, “ Let us be lords of Naples, 
and then let us sleep: Up, up, let us put our authority 
in practice.” Then, going to the window, he would face 
the guard, and call upon thein, employing them always 
upon some design or other, that his usurped dominion 
should not be idle. What marvel is it, then, all these 
things being well considered, that he should fall into such 
foolish extravagances ? 

On Monday morning Masaniello appeared in the mar- 
ket-place on horseback, with a naked sword in his hand, 
striking many men, and driving them before him, with- 
out provocation. While thus domineering, an old and 
experienced captain, called Cesar Sparo, begged that the 
command of ‘Tuttevilla’s regiment might be consigned 
unto him, as they were Germans and Walloons, which 
was done accordingly; but he struck and wounded the old 
captain, saying, “ Be gone when I bid you.” ‘Turning 
his horse’s head, he went towards ‘Toledo-street, where, 
meeting with one who was said to be a spy, he suddenly, 
without any trial, caused him to be beheaded. 

Afterwards he met the prince of Cellamare near the 
church of St. Joseph. ‘That nobleman was chief post- 
inaster of the kingdom, a discreet and well-tempered 
prince ; and to him Masanicllo addressed himself, saying, 
“If he knew any one, though he were the greatest po- 
tentate in the world, who favoured Mataloni, he would 
chop off his head.” A little after, there passed by the 
Duke de Castel di Sangro, Don Ferrante Caracciolo, a 
cavalier of high esteem in Naples, who, not using any 
compliment towards Masaniello, he ran a great hazard of 
his life; for he made him come suddenly out of the coach, 
telling him that a new elect was to be made over the five 
plazzas of the nobles: and he would publish an order, 
that they who deserved that degree should go decently 
dressed, and that the cavaliers who were sellers of votes 
should retire to their dwellings barefooted ; and so he dis- 
missed him. This being done, he went to the king’s 
stables, and there being many horses there, he said, 
“These are particular men's horses;” but the grooms 


this, he took for himself and his friends six of the best 
horses ; but, before he had brought them half way to the 


the stables. At the same time he despatched a band ot 


the market-place; but he returned them again, when he 
was told of the kisses he had given his nephew in the 
castle the day before; yet he told him there would now 
be no necessity for a visitor-general, because he himselt 
would look well enough to the abuses of things, and to the 
public thieves of king and country. 
After dinner he sent a peremptory order to Don Fe- 
rante Caracciolo, that, under pain of death, and the burn- 
ing of his palace, as he had not in the morning come out 
of his coach to do him reverence, that he should meet 
him in the market-place. He sent also another messag« 
to Don Carlo Caracciolo, master of the king’s horse, to 
do the like. ‘They answered prudently, that they would 
do what he desired; but holding it derogatory to their 
honour, instead of going to the market-place, they went 
to the castle to complain to the viceroy, and deplore thi 
abject and sad condition into which they were plunged, 
with all the rest of the Neapolitan nobility and gentry. 
Having related unto him the arrogant message sent them 
by Masaniello, they said they had resolved to die soone: 
than to live in such baseness and servitude; for it was 
great stain to their reputation to suffer hi: to rule so 
long. 
The viceroy was extremely vexed to hear of suc 
grievances; but he durst not apprehend Masaniello, as he 
was well supported by the infatuated people all in arms. 
While they were discoursing on the means how things 
might be remedied, Genovino and Arpaja came into the 
castle, and bitterly complained also against Masaniello. 
The first spoke very despitefully of him, saying that he 
found himself every moment in no small danger of his 
lite, even more so than he was in the time of the Duke ot 
Ossuna. Arpaja also had his mortifications; he publicly 
received a box from Masanicllo. All people were terri 
fied at hiin, and affronted; yet they knew not how to re- 
medy themselves, having at his devotion 150,000 men 
well armed, although the greater part, and the most civil, 
hated him, especially since the Sunday evening, on ac- 
count of his inhuman cruelties. It was theretore deter- 
mined, by the advice of Genovino and Arpaja, that all the 


market-place, recollecting himselt, he sent them back to 


armed men to the hospital, and to the church of Zoccolanti, 
commanding that the goods of the visitor-general of the 
kingdom, Don John Ponze de Leon, should be carried to 


day of very great devotion among the Neapolitans, espe- 
cially the common people, Masaniello, having escaped 
trom his keepers, entered the church, which stood near 
the great market-place. ‘The archbishop had scarcely 
centered, when Masanie lo, meeting him in the face, said, 
* Most eminent lord, I perceive now that the people will 
abandon me, and go about to deprive me of my life. I 
desire that for my consolation, and of all this people, a 
solemn cavulcade may be made, together with the vice- 
roy, and all the tribunals of the city, to this most holy 
lady ; for being to dic, I shall then die contented ; the re- 
fore, I beseech your eminence to send this letter to the 
viceroy.” The archbishop embraced him, and, much 
commending his devotion, instantly sent a gentleman to 
the palace with the letter to the viceroy ; anc going after- 
wards to the great altar of the lady of Carmine, he leaned 
there, intending to chant masa, the church being crowd- 
ed with people. Masanicllo, going up the steps of the 
altar, took a crucifix in 
himself with much tenderness to the people, that they 
should not forsake him after what he had done for them ; 
narrating the difficulty of the design, the danger he had 
encountered, the hatred of so many thousands by reason 


hands, and recommended 


’ 
} 
his 


of his fiery punishments, and the conclusion at last of 
the whole business in that very church. A little while 
itte a he fell into a raving ft; himself of the 
badness of his past life, and exhorting every one to make 
the feet of li ghostly fi.thie fr, 
that God’s anger might be appeased. But as he uttered 
many ridiculous expressions, some savouring of heresy, 


accusing 


the like confession before 


his guard torsook him ; and the archbishop not enduring 


to hear him, being in the very act of celebrating the mass, 
‘ Mass done, he 
p’s fect, praying that 
he would please to send his ch i} lain to the castle, to ad. 


his 


he persuaded him to go down. being 


prostrated himself at the archbish« 


to renounce 
This the archbi hop propiusca to do, and 


caused him to be conducted 


willing 


vertise the vice roy that he was g 
command, 
toa dorinitory to repose a 
while, thinking him worthy of compassion ; sa the bishop 
returned to his palace. 

In the meantime, Maseniello being refreshed, had gone 
out into a great hall, and as he wa 
ny to take the fresh air, 
accompanied by a great multitude, 


< jeaning over a bileo- 


some hardy persons rushed in, 
who, having first en- 
tered the church of Carmine, eried alond, “ Let the king 
of Spain live, and let none here: in of lite, 
Masaniello!’ Going thence to 


fier, under p 
obey the commands ot 





people should make their addresses to the viceroy, and 
assure him, that they not only disliked, but hated the ty- 
ranny of Masaniello, and would not obey him any longer; 
provided they were assured of the observance of their 
privileges already granted. To this the viccroy readily 
consented, and promised the contirmation of them by 
public ban at the Piazzo of St. Augustin. But a great 
number fearing the frowns of Masaniecllo, came not 
thither. ‘Two resolved to chain him, and keep hin in 
safe custody all the residue of his life in some castle, fo: 
they were not inclined to put him to death for the things 
he had done for the public good; but he was gone on 
another excursion to Posilipo. 

When Masaniello had returned from Posilipo, he went 
to the office’of the galleys, and provided captains and other 
commanders for them, thoughthey were far from the port; 
and thence proceeding to his house in the market-place 
he threatened divers captains to take off their heads, as 
also Genovino and Arpaja, because they had not attended 
him that day. Nay, he threatened fire to the w hole city, 
because he perceived they had lost the former respect 
and obedience which they were wont ta show him. 
Being extremely hot, he threw himself into the sca- 
water in all his clothes ; and having come out again, he 
began to shake his sword up and down, and do divers 
nad pranks; nor could any, not even the archbisho; 
himself, bridle him, or keep him within any bound; 
The captains of the people were now constrained to ap 
prehend him, and place him in confinement, with a band 
of soldiers for his guard, in his own house. 


a i 


the cloister, under pretext to speak with Masaniello, and 
He 


negotiate with him, they found him almost all alone. 
unfortunate 


hearing some one crying Masanicllo, the 
wretch advanced to those who were conspired to despatch 
him, “ Ye go perhaps in search of me; behold, | am here, 
my people.” Presently, Salvador and Carlo Cataneo, 
two brothers, Angelo Ardizonne, and Andrea Rama, dis- 
charyred their musket-shots at him; and he fell upon the 
earth, crying, after the first shot, “ah! ungrateful trai- 
tors!” A butcher then came in and head, 
which, being put upon a lance, they went into the church 
of Carmine, where were 10,000 pe ople , and thence toe the 
market-place, erying out, “ Let the King of Spain live, 
and, under pain of death, let none henceforth name Masa- 
niello! Masaniellu is dead! Masaniello is dead!” and dis. 
charging many archibuzes, the common people were so 
affrighted that they lost their The 
now went securely up and down, with his head upon a 


cut otf his 


courage. assassins 
pole, and the boys dragging his body along the pubhie 
streets, where mont y was thrown to them that drew him 
by many of the gentry, who all this while durst scarce look 
out of their houses, or appear abroad publicly, but who 
now got on horseback, and went to the castle to attend 
the viceroy, and offer their congratulations. The arch. 
bishop, after he had left the Carmine, had scarce reached 
his own palace, when the tidings of Masaniello’s death 
were brought him, which made him also go directly to 
the castle, to acquit himself of those duties of congratu- 
lation which were due to the viceroy. 
instantly sent abroad, that the strect.captains should be 


Strict orders were 


in complete readiness, at the command of the viceroy, 


ind that they should not obey any ene else whatsoever. 








told him, they belonged to the king, and that the Lord 
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I'he viceroy also consmandod to apprehend the accom 
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plices of Masanicllo, his wife, his sisters, his kindred ; 
who, being all made prisoners, were brought up to the 
castle. And because his brother Matteo was gone to Be- 
nevento with more company, to take, as It was given out, 
the Duke of Mataloni, there were arme d bands de spatch- 
ed thither to apprehend him, and ¢ onduct him to Naples; 
which was done, and he was committed to the castle; 
though afterwards, to pli ise the people, he and others 
were set at liberty. here were armed bands sent also 
to the market-place, to restrain the people, and guard thi 
goods that were there deposited. 

These good orders being given, the viceroy was exhort- 
ed by the archbishop, and by ali the nobility and ministers, 
to show hims If publicly up and down the streets ; where- 
upon he, mounted en horseback, accompanied by his 
eminence, and attended by all the counsellors, ministers, 
officers, nobility and gentry, with all the tribunals, and 
being well guarded with horse and infantry, they went 
to the chief church, to give God thanks, and the most 
glorious protector of Naples, St. Gennarro, whose holy 
head and blood were taken out and placed upon the high 
altar, where extraordinary thanks were given for the 
tranquillity which was re-obtained by the death of so 
base a fellow, who, by the secret judgments of God, had 
made himself so formidable that he terrificd the whole 
city. 

From the church the cavalcade proceeded to the market- 
place, where the viceroy,did again, by sound of trumpet, 
confirm the privileges granted by Charles V., together 
with the capitulations. He was received with extreme 
demonstrations of joy by all the people, who loudly cried 
out, “ Let the king live! live the Duke of Arcos!” and 
others added, “ Let Filomarino live, the restorer of his 
country’s peace!" ‘They also gave thanks to the Lady 
of Carmine ; then returned to the castle very joyful, and 
afterwards every one went to his own home. 

The shops were now suddenly opened, the Spanish sol- 
diers stood their arms again, the guards dispersed up and 
down returned to their former posts, and that in the castle 
was with Walloons. Eve ry one with rever. 
ence submitted to the vic eroy, to whose prudence, pati- 


redoubled 


ence, and dexterity, joined with the vigilance and inde - 
fativable assistance of the archbishop, the preservation of 
that city may be attributed. Indeed, if that prelate had 
not strongly and industriously interposed in the business, 
the whole city would have been destroyed with fire and 
This appears from a letter written by a Neapo. 
litan cavalier, one of the greatest patriots of the city, to 
one of his friends resident at Rome, wherein also there is 
a relation made, how St. Gennarro, the protector and pa- 
tron of Naples, appeared, which prognosticated peace, 
tranquillity and happiness, tothe Neapolitan people. 

On account of the treaty, many nobles and cavaliers 
were seen passing every day along the streets to the cas- 
tle in their coaches, showing themselves to the people, 
from whose sight they had carefully kept themselves be- 
fore. ‘The ladies also appeared in their former dresses, 
which formerly they durst not do, by reason of Masaniel- 
lo’s order to the contrary; yet they moderated their ex- 
penses and train, especially those who were used to gain 
by the gabels. 

The head and foot of Don Peppo Caraffa remaining 
still exposed to public view in an iron grate, upon the 
gate of St. Gennarro, with an inseription, “ ‘This is the 
head of Don Peppo Caratfe di Mataloni, traiter to his 
country, and of the most faithful people of Naples.” 
Searcely had the rumour gone abroad of the death of 
Masaniello, when four gentlemen allied to the family of 
the Mataloni, ventured to go boldly to the said gate, ‘and 
ina commanding way, though there were 1000 soldicrs 
present, they got a ladder, and climbing up, broke the 
iron grate with the inseription, and took out the head, 
which they carried in a silver basin, covered with a silk 
towel, and brought it to the church of St. John de Porta, 
delivering it to the curate of that church, John Baptista 
Julina. Afterwards they caused it to be put in a leaden 
box, and an authentic instrument made ad futuram rie 
memoriam, by a public apostolical notary authorised by 
the court of Rome, called Don Maria de Juliis. 

It will be recollected that Masaniello, a little before his 
death, began to feel the pulses of the richost men up and 
down the city, demanding of them many thousands of 
crowns, because he purposed, as he gave out, to present 
five millions of gold to the king, which he had already 
promised to his exeellency by way of donative. ‘That 
sum was to be raised out of the money found in the burnt 
houses, and contribution of the chief merchants and citi- 
zens of Naples, which he would have effected within a 
few days, had he not died ; therefore, it was questioned 
whether his death tended more to the service or disservice 
of Spain. 


sword. 








Amongst other wealthy merchants he had sent to one 
Gasper Roomer, a rich Fleming, who, to prevent the firing 
of his house, sent 12,000 crowns to Masaniello, and then 
retired toa house four miles out of the city, at a place 
called La Barra, carrying with him all his best moveables 
and goods he had in Naples. ‘To this merchant he again 
sent Savino Converso, of the Carmine, a great confident 
of his, the same Tuesday, the day that he was slain, 
with an order in writing, at sight whereof he was to con- 
sign unto him 5009 zechins for the service of his catholic 
majesty, since he had grown so rich out of good bargains 
he had from the viceroys from time to time. Roomer 
could not tell how to avoid the complying with his desire, 
and obey thent; so he delivered so much gold in ready 
money to the messenger, who, leaving a receipt behind 
him, and returning to Naples, understood, as he passed a 
little church near the Carmine, what had happened to 
Masanicllo. He then embarked himself ina felucea, and 
went away with the money to Rome; but the merchant 
sent spices up and down to find him out; and at last, by the 
help of those of his order, for he was a friar, he got no- 
tice where he was, and recovered much of his money. 

That ‘Tuesday, in the evening, as already mentioned, 
was brought to Naples the brother of the said Masaniello, 
and committed prisoner to the castle, together with his 
mother. As they passed, all cried out, “ Room, room for 
the Lady Duchess of Sarda!” With the brother of Ma- 
suniello were brought four heads of his companions, who 
would not yield themselves, but make resistance with 
musket-shot, and nine were taken alive; the rest were 
mortally wounded, or put to flight. 

Thus rose and fell Masaniello of Amalphi, and in the 
manner which he himself seemed to have anticipated, 
and to which he alluded at the commencement of the re- 
volation, when going up the market-place ; namely, that 
what he did was for the public benefit of the city, and 
that, when he had finished the work, he might be slain 
and dragged up and down the streets of Naples. And so 


it happened right; for having confirmed the interests of 


the city upon Saturday, and caused their privileges and 
the confirmation of them to be subscribed and sworn to 
by the viceroy and all the councils, he was the third day 
after assassinated, and dragged up and down the streets ; 
his head thrown into a ditch called the corn-ditch, and 
his body cast into another, between the gates of Nolana 
and Capoana.* 

All antiquity cannot furnish us with such another ex- 
ample as his; and after-ages will hardly believe what 
height of power this ridiculous sovereign arrived to, who, 
trampling barefoot on a throne, and wearing a mariner’s 
cap instead of a diadem, in the space of a few days raised 
an army of above 150,000 men, and made himself master 
of one of the most populous cities in the world. And, 
as if fortune, that capricious jilt, had taken delight in 
raising a fisherman above the greatest monarch, she not 
only submitted to his empire that innumerable rabble that 
always followed him, but even that ancient and generous 
Neapolitan nobility itself, whose immortal exploits Have 
filled the whole universe with their fame. In short, it 
inay be averred without contradiction, that, neither the 
most formidable tyrants, nor the princes the most be- 
loved, were ever so much dreaded, or so soon obeyed, as 
Masanicllo was, during his short but stupendous reign. 
His orders were without reply ; his decrees without ap- 
peal; and the destiny of all Naples might be said to have 
depended upon a single motion of his hand. 

Those who have most curiously inquired into this great 
and sudden revolution, of which he was the author, have 
for the most part looked upon it as a pure and immediate 
effect of God's jadgments, who, to chastise the avarice, 
the pride, and the barbarity of the Spanish ministers, 
which were then at their highest pitch, singled out the 
arm of this poor fisherman to execute his anger. Nor is 
this opinion without foundation: for, if we examine the 
actions and accidents of Masaniello’s life, we shall find 
them too extraordinary and too wonderful, not to have 
been in a peculiar manner directed by the hand of Pro- 
vidence. It is reported, that whilst he was yet in the 
cradle, two Capuchins accidentally calling in at his mo- 
ther’s house, one of them took him into his arms, and 
having looked very stedfastly upon him for some time, he 
told her, that that child should one day come to be the 
master of Naples, but that his government would have 
buta very short duration. We have already taken notice 
of his own allusions, relating to his death, together with the 
cause, time, and manner of it. But, what will raise our 
admiration most of all is, that he, who had never had 
any education, and who had always passed among those 


*Here Howell's narrative concludes. ‘The scquel is 
from that of F. Midon, Lond. 1729. 


of his acquaintance for a mere fool, was all on a sudden 
seen to act and to speak as if he had been conversant in 
politics, and the management of public affairs. And in. 
deed, with how much wisdom did hegot make and main. 
tain, in the very heat of the commotions, the most useful 
orders and regulations that the wisest legislators and the 
most experienced generals could ever be capable of ? With 
what art and address did he not insinuate himself into 
the hearts of so many thousands of men, by far his 
superiors, encouraging the fearful, extolling the bold, re. 
preaching the coward, and most pathetically describing 
to all the miserable state of their country, groaning un. 
der the heavy exactions of proud and avaricious ministers, 
and animating them to revenge and redress themselves ! 
Cardinal Filomarine, archbishop of Naples, acknow. 
ledged, that in the several conferences he hed with him 
relative to the treaty of accommodation, he had often 
been amazed at the solidity of his judgment, and the 
subtilty of his contrivances. In short, let us but reflect 
upon the greatness of that enterprise which he projected, 
and executed for the good of his country: that indefati. 
gable assiduity with which he applied himself to it, which 
robbed him of the hours of nourishment and repose, and 
made him dictate to seven secretaries all at one time: 
that just severity, which obliging him to put so many 
persons to death, never exerted itself on any whose crimes 
had not deserved it: but, above all, that noble and gener. 
ous disinterestedness, which kept him poor in the midst 
of such vast heaps of wealth; and we shall be apt to con. 
clude with a certain Neapolitan gentleman, “that Ma. 
sanicllo seems tu have been endowed with no other 
qualifications, but such as were necessary for the execu- 
tion of the divine vengeance.” 

But it is not just, that these reflections should make us 
leave the head and the body of Masaniello unburied and 
asunder ; and, after having exposed the ingratitude of 
the people, in forsaking their great deliverer, it is but rea- 
sonable, that we should also take notice of the sorrow and 
repentance which they expressed for it, by the pompous 
obsequies with which they honoured his remains. The 
day immediately following that of his death, several 
children, at the persuasion of some persons who told them 
“it was a shame that the corpse of him who had done 
so much for the good of his country, should be thus ex. 
posed to the dogs,” went and fetched his body, and after 
they had washed and cleaned it well, carried it on a bier 
to the cathedral church of Carmine. Atthe same time, 
a young man, living in the market- place, called Jeronymo 
Donneruma, went with a company of men, all armed, to 
look for his head in the corn-ditch ; and having found it, 
he brought it along with him to the same place where 
the body was, in order to have them joined together. 
This being done, it was resolved, in a general assembly 
of the people, who were gathered together on purpose, 
“that Masanicllo deserved to receive the greatest honours, 
as head and captain-gencral of Naples ;” and, according- 
ly, his corpse, preceded by five hundred priests and re- 
ligicuse, and followed by 40,000 armed men, and almost 
as many women with beads in their hands, was carried 
through several of the most public streets of the city, 
with all the solemnities that are commonly used at the 
funeral of a martialcommander. As they passed by the 
palace of the viceroy, his excellency, to conform to the 
times, sent eight of his pages, with torches in their hands, 
to accompany the corpse, and at the same time ordered 
the Spaniards, who were then upon guard, to lower their 
ensigns, and salute him as he went by. 
brought back again to the cathedral church, and there 
buried; whilst all the bells in Naples rung a mournful 
peal, and amidst the tears and lamentations of an infinite 
multitude of women, who showed so much respect and 
veneration to his dust, that one may say, that, by the effect 
of a popular inconstaney, which is not to be equalled, 
Masaniecllo, in less than three days, was obeyed like a 
monarch, murdered like a villain, and revered like a saint. 

Such, then, is the history of the Neapolitans, from the 
first origin of their civil misfortunes and sufferings, under 
an overbearing ministry, to the first period of tyranny 
and oppression among them ; that is, to their being re- 
stored to the full possession of their rights and privileges 
by the fisherman-hero. Happy for them had they never 
been molested in the enjoyment of them, and that the 
public faith had remained inviolate! But, alas! They 
were soon made sensible, by a fatal experience, that the 
most sacred, and most religious oaths and covenants, are 
not strong enough to bind princes or their ministers 
from acting contrary to their views of interest and am. 
bition. 

Not many days after Masaniello’s death, the viceroy 
made Julio Genovino president of one of the courts of jus- 
tice, and gave him, besides, several other public marks 0 
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his favour and esteem. The people were surprised at it; 
and they could not conceive what it was that should in- 
duce the viceroy to give such extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of favour to a man who had, with the greatest 
warmth, so lately espoused the iuterest of the Neapolitans, 
and upon all occasions had, in a particular manner, mani- 
fested his enmity to the Spaniards. This was a mystery 
to them, and they were at a loss to unriddle it. But it 
was not !ong before their eyes were opened, by the pub- 
lication of the printed treaty. They observed, that the 
fourteenth article in it contained a salvo, which had not 
been read to them in the cathedral church, and which, 
indeed, made the treaty void and of no effect. ‘The pur- 
port of it is as follows: “ ‘That all taxes and gabels until 
then imposed and exacted, should be abrogated and an- 
nulled forever; such of them ouly excepted, as were 
alienated to private or particular persons, which should 
always subsist, any thing in this treaty mentioned to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” Now, there being no tax in 
the kingdom but what was alienated, all the gabcls and 
taxes consequently remained still in force; and this treaty, 
that was concluded with so much solemnity, and after- 
wards confirmed by so many oaths, was only a political 
trick to lull the people asleep till the ministry should 
find a fit opportunity of replunging them into a state of 
slavery and subjection. 

But all crimes are not alike successful; and heaven 
would not suffer so heinous a violation of the public 
faith, sworn and pledged upon the altars, to go unpun- 
ished. ‘Those who had first discovered the fraud, imme- 
diately communicated it to their neighbours ; these again 
divulged it to the people. In an instant, the whole city 
was alarmed. Maultitudes of people flocked together in 
haste to the market-place, as is usual in cases of public 
danger. They plainly perceived the reason of Genovino’s 
new preferment, and they concluded, that he had sold 
them to the ministry. On a sndden, they gave a loose to 
their rage and indignation. ‘They flew to arms; and, in 
the first heat of their furious resentment, they uttered a 
thousand direful imprecations against the government, 
in whom they could no longer confide. ‘This was the be- 
ginning of a civil war, which, in the end, proved fatal to the 
Spaniards. The authors of it, unimproved by so recent 
an example of what an injured and exasperated people 
can do in their own defence, and the defence of their 
liberty, soon saw themselves and their country involved 
in all the calamities and horrors that attend intestine 
feuds and dissensions. And seme of them, by mecting 
with a more hasty and exemplary punishment, have lefi 
behind them an everlasting monument of the wrath of 
heaven against perjured and avaricious ministers. 


THE END. 


—=— 
THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRY TREE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF HEADLONG HALL. 


Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 
And merrily trotted along to the fair? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard ; 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word, 
And again with a word, when the curate said “ Hey,” 
She put forth her mettle, and galloped away. 


As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glowed, 
The good priest discovered, with eyes of desire, 
A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild briar, 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 
Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 


The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he longed for the fruit ; 
With a word he arrested his courser’s keen speed, 

And he stood up erect on the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle he stood, while the creature stood still, 
And he gathered the fruit, till he took his good fill. 


“Sure never,” he thought, “ was a creature so rare, 
So docile, so true, as my excellent mare. 

So, here, now I stand!” (and he gazed all around,) 

“ As safe and as steady as if on the ground, 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way, 

Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanc’d to say Hey ?” 


He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 

And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie: 

At the sound of the word, the good mare made a push, 
And down went the priest in the wild-briar bush: 

He remembered too late, on his thorny green bed, 
Much that well may be thought, cannot wisely be said. 


VR ewtoirs of Casanova. 


BY HIMSELF. 

We find the following curious particulars translated 
from the German language, in a former number of the 
London Magazine, a work now united to the New 
Monthly. 


we have ever scen in English, 


It is the only portion of Casanova’s Memoirs 


Casanova de Seingalt was a Venctian, descended from 


f: 
ia 


an ancient but decayed family of Spanish origin; he 
spent a life of vicissitude and adventures, in which he 
passed through every gradation of poverty and wealth. 
In the latter part of his life he retired to Dux, in Bohe- 
mia, where he left his Memoirs in manuscript, from 
which have been published several volumes of “ Extracts,” 
translated into Gerinan and edited by Schutz. A games- 
ter and a libertine, born and residing for a considerable 
period of his life in a country celebrated for the profli- 
gacy of its morals, he has produced a work, which, 
judging from those parts it has been thought prudent to 
publish, is for the revolting nature of many of its anec- 
dotes, probably unparalleled in modern literature, and 
happily, itis not much known in America; but one copy 
has ever come to our notice, and the only extract of the 
same length in the work which we could have ventured 
(says the translator with truth) to present to the public, 
is the follewing history of his escape from the prisons of 
Venice, which is of more than usual interest, bearing in 
some of its relations a similarity to the Memoirs of Silvio 
Pellico recently published. 

It is no more than justice to mention, that though 
Casanova was a man of the most unbounded passions, 
and of exceedingly loose morals, his vices were those of his 
country and times, rather than the result of any baseness 
peculiar to himself. He was certainly a man of con- 
siderable talent, even fully allowing for the colouring 
which vanity must always lend to the writings of auto- 
hiographers. 

—>— 


It was on the morning of the 25th of July 1755, just at 
break of day, when Messer Grande, the title of the chief 
executive officer of the Venetian police, entered my 
chamber. ‘To awake, to see him, and to hear the ques- 
tion, “ Whether I were Jacob Casanova,” was but the 
work of an instant. I had hardly answered in the 
affirmative, when he demanded all my papers and letters, 
and desired me to rise and follow him. I asked by what 
authority he acted; he replied by that of the tribunal of 
the state Inquisition. 

The word tribunal overpowered me; all my customary 
resolution yielded to the most implicit obedience; my 
writing-desk stood open; my writings lay on the table; | 
told the officer “ he might take them.” A bag that was 
carried by one of his assistants was immediately filled 
with them: I was then required to produce the bound 
manuscripts which were suspected to be in my posses- 
sion; I surrendered them, and was at no loss to guess at 
my infamous accuser. ‘These writings of magical and 
cabalistical contents, were the “ Clavicula Salomonis,” 
the “ Zecor-ben,” “ Picatrix,” essays on the planetary 
periods in which magical incantations were to be per- 
formed, and other works of a similarly learned nature; 
whoever knew me to be in the possession of these, would 
consider me as a magician, and that I did not by any 
means regret. 

The books also on my table, Horace, Ariosto, Petrarch, 
a manuscript, and the works of Aretin, were not over- 
looked. 

While the chief of the police was searching for my 
papers, I dressed myself mechanically ; caused myself to 
be shaved and my hair to be dressed ; and put on a silken 
suit; and messer grande} whose eyes were never turned 
from me, seemed to feel no surprise at my dressing with 
so much care. 

On my leaving the chamber, I was not a little startled 
by seeing from thirty tu forty officers of police ; they had 
done me the honour to consider me worthy of their 
attendance, though according to the proverb, “ Ne Her- 








cules quidem contra duos,” two weuld have been quite 
sufficient. Is it not extraordinary that in England, where 
courage is innate, ene man is censicered sufficient to 
arrest another, while in my country, where cowardice has 
set up her home, thirty are required for the purpose? 
Probably a coward is sti!] more one when he attacks, than 
when he is attacked, and that makes the person assaulted 
bolder; the truth is, in Venice one man is often seen 
opposing twenty sbirri, he gives them a good beating, 
and escapes. 

Messer grande desired me to enter a gondola, and 

seated himself by my side; four men remained with him, 
the rest were dismissed; we proceeded to his dwelling, 
where, after offering me cofice, which I refused, he locked 
in a room; I remained there four hours; when the 
clock struck three* the head of the sbirri entered, and told 
me he had orders to take me to the “Cameretti.”t I 
followed him, and after passing in a gondola through 
many by canals, we entered the “ canal grand and 
stopped at the quay of the prisons: a flight of steps led us 
over a high, enclosed bridge, which connects the prisons 
with the ducal palace, and is thrown over the canal, 
called “ Via di Palazzo‘” from hence a gallery, leading 
through a chamber, brought us to another, in which i 
was presented to a man in the dress of a patrician; he 
cast a glance on me and said, “ It is he, secure him well ;” 
this was the secretary to the state inquisitors, Domenico 
Cavalli. 
I was delivered over to the superintendant of the 
Camerotti, who, accompanied by two of his men, led me 
up stairs through three long chambers, two of which 
were locked, into a dirty garret. It was about six yards 
long and two broad, and received light through a hole in 
the roof. I concluded that this was to be my prison, but 
I was mistaken ; my jailor seized a large key, and opened 
a strong iron-bound door, about three feet and a half high, 
and which had a hole in the middle, eight inches square ; 
on being desired to enter, I observed with curiosity a 
machine of iron, fastened to the wall: my attendant on 
noticing my surprise, said, laughing, “ The signor is 
puzzled to guess the use of this machine; I can help him; 
when the illustrious inquisitors command a prisoner to 
be strangled, he is obliged to sit on a stool with his back 
against this iron, which incloses half of his neck; the 
other half is surrounded by a silken cord, which is passed 
through these two holes in the wall, and is fastened to a 
windlass, which is turned till the culprit has given his 
soul back to God; but the confessor does not leave him 
till life is fled.” 

“Ingeniously contrived! and probably you have the 
honour of turning the windlass,” I replied; but my wor- 
thy companion was silent. 

As I was five feet nine inches high, I was compelled 
to stoop double to enter the door, which was immediately 
closed en me. The jailer asked me, through the grating, 
what I would have to eat; I answered, I had not yet 
thought about it; he left the place, and I heard him lock 
door after door as he went. 

Sullen and overwhelmed, I leaned on my elbows 
against the grating of the window, reflecting on my fate ; 
six iron bars, each one inch thick, crossing each other, 
formed sixteen small holes five inches square, in an 
opening of two feet square ; my dungeon would have re- 
ceived light enough through these, if it had not been for 
a beam eighteen inches thick, which crossed before the 
opening in the roof. I discovered on groping about, and 
stooping my head, so low was the place, only three sides 
of the room; the fourth seemed to form an alcove, in 
which a bed could be placed; but neither couch, table, 
nor chair were to be found—I made use of a shelf, about 
a foot broad, which was fastened to the wall, and there 
laid my fine silken mantle, my gala dress, assumed in an 
unlucky hour, with my hat and plume. ‘The heat was 
intolerable, and drove nie to the grating, where at least I 
could rest, leaning on my elbows; the window itself I 
could not see ; but by the light from it, I saw rats as large 
as rabbits running ubout the garret; these disgusting 
creatures, at the sight of which I shuddered, were bold 
enough even to come close tothe grating ; I immediately 
shut the opening in the door, for my blood ran cold at the 
idea of their approaching me. I sank into a deep reverie, 
and leaning with folded arms against the grating, stood 
silent and motionless. 

The clock striking twenty-one, raised anxiety in my 


me 


” 
ey 





* The time throughout the narrative is reckoned after 
the Italian method. 


+ This is the name these celebrated prisons are 


known by in Venice; in the German the original word 
signifies “ lead-chambers,” from a cause noticed in the 
narrative. 
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mind at the non-appearance of any human being ; I was 
left without food, without a bed, or a chair; I had not 
even bread and water: Twas not in truth hungry, but 
none could know that, nor seemed to care whether LT were 
or not. I feit, though, a bitterness in my mouth I never 
experienced before; I still hoped that some one would 
appear before the end of the day ; but when it struck four- 
and-twenty, and none came, my rage broke loose; I 
howled, stamped, cursed, and screamed as loud as I could, 
and made as much noise as was possible ; I passed an hour 
in this occupation, but neither did any one show himself, 
nor had I any reasun to hope that [ was even heard ; in- 
volved in darkness, I shut the grating to keep out the 
rats, and binding a handkerchief round my head, laid my- 
self at full length on the floor. 

So complete a neglect of me, even if iny death wer 
resolved on, seemed impossible. T thought a moment 
to try to remember the crime that had drawn down 
this punishment, but I could recollect no great fault | 
had been guilty of; that I was licentious, and spoke 
whatever came into my mind, and that I sought every 
enjoyment of life, did not render me guilty 5; me verthe- 
less, I was treated as a criminal of the worst descrip- 
tion. The reader may conceive what hatred and 
desperation rage inspired me with, against a despotism 
that could be familiar with such oppression : neverthe 
less, neither the violence of my anger, nor the dc pth of 
my grief, nor the hardness of the floor, hindered me 
from falling asleep; my body required rest; and when 
aman is young, he oftens obtains as much as he re- 


quires when he least would expect it. 


The midnight bell aroused me; dreadfal is the wak- 
ing that causes us to lament the unreality of the decep- 
tions of slumber. IT could bardly imagine that I had 
spent three hours free from the feeling of any misery 
Without rising, while lying on iy lett side, | reached 


arm out to get my handkerehief, which I re- 


my rioht 
confusedly to have put near me; but oh, 


Tie mbered 
heavens! what did my hand encounter—another, cold 
and stiffas ice. Fear penetrated me from head to foot, 
and my hair stood on end; uever had T felt before such 


a tremblu I lay for five minutes motionless; at last 
recollecting myself a little, it} occurred to me that it 
might be imagination only, which had deceived me ; in 


this persuasion [ reached forth my arm again, and 


again encountered the same hand, which, with a ery 


of horror, T dropped trom my grasp; I trembled still; 
I coneladed that a corpse had been 


but on reflection 


laid by my side while I was sleeping, for [ was certain 
I ~ 


wheu J first laid down there was nothing on the floor. 
I stretched my hand out a third time to be convinced, 
by feeling, of the truth of this supposition; but when 
I leaned on my elbow to effect this, I found, on touch- 
ing the cold hand, that it began to move; | was now 


to eat: one is fortunate when the insolence of inferiors 
takes the disguise of a jest. 1 demanded rice, soup, 
boiled meats, bread, water, and wine. Tt surprised the 
| fellow to hear me ask none of the questions he expected 
trom me; he went, and returned in a quarter of an hour, 
to express his wonder that | had not asked for a bed, or 
any other furniture, “for 1 deceived myself if I sup- 
posed I should only remain here for one night.” 

* Bring me, then,” I replied, * all that in your opin- 
ion IT shall want.” 

* Where am [to get them from? here is pencil and 
paper, write down the address where [ am to apply.” 
I described the place where bed, linen, night-dress, 
slippers, night-eaps, arm-chair, table, glass, razors, 
pocket-hand&erchiets, and the books which messer 
grande had taken from me, together with other papers, 
were to be found. I read this inventory to him, for the 
| ‘ellow could not read himself, and he told me IT must 
omit books, ink, papers, looking-glasses, and razors, for 
they were forbidden to the prisoners. He then demand. 
ed money to procure my food: L gave him one of the 
three zechini which constituted all my wealth ; he quit- 
ted me, and in half an hour [| heard him leave the pri- 
son. I afierwards learned, that in that time seven 
other prisoners had been secured, to each of whom, as 
tu me,a separate cell was allotted, to hinder any com- 
munication between us. 

About noon the keeper came, accompanied by five 
assistants appointed for the service of the state prisoners, 
as we were called; he opened the door to bring in 
my furniture and food; the bed was placed in the al- 
cove, the dinner on a small table; I had only an ivory 
spoon, bought with my own money, to cat w ith; for 
kuife and fork, as well as all other articles of metal, 
were proscribed, 

“Tell me what you will have for to-morrow’s food, for 
I can only visit you once a day, that ts at sun-rise; and 
his excellency the seerctary bids me inforto you, you 
shall have other books more fitting for your state, for 
those you wrote down are forbidden.” 

* Present my thanks to him for the favour of having 
given me a room to inyself”’ 

“| will do so if you desire me; but you ought not 
to jest with him.” 

* Ido not jest; it must be a favour to be left alone, 
and not to be put into the company of rascals, such as 
I suppose tu be in these dungeons.” 

* Ilow ! signor! rascals! Iam astonished; here are 
nove but people of condition, and reasons known only 
to the illustrious inquisitors, compe! him to place them 
apart from one another; with you this has been done as 
a severer punishment, and ain I to return your thanks 
for that?” 

* | did not know this.” 

The fellow was right, as | learned sume days after- 








convinced, that what my right hand grasped, was only 
my left one, which, by my lying on it for so lovg a 
time, had lost all fecling and warmth. 

Tiis discovery was in itself laughable enough, but, 
instead then of enlivening me, it rather suggested the 
gloomiest reflections. | saw myself in a place where, 
if what was false seemed true, truth itself became a 
dream; where reason lost half her powers, and where 
the fancy fell a prey to delusive hopes or fearful des- 
pondencies, TI began to be distrustful of the reality of 
every thing which presents itself to our senses, or our 
mind, Approaching my thjrtieth year, [ summoned 
philosophy for the first time tg my aid. All the ele- 
ments lay In my soul, but no oeccasign had ever called 
them forth into action, and [believe the majority die 
without ever attaining a correct judgment, 

Tlay tilleight o'clock: the dawn of day began to 
appear ata quarter after nine: the sun must rise: I 
impatiently anticipated the approach of morning, — | 
had a feeling, which seemed like convigtion, that 1] 
should be dismissed to my home; and J could not sup- 
press the longing for revenge that glowed in my bosom 
The time appeared to be come when | was to place iny- 
self at the head of the people, and annihilate the aris- 
tocracy; Itscemed to me as if the order for the destruction 
of ny persecutors would not content me; I must myself 
aid in butchering them. Sach is man! And he doubts 
not the least that it is reason that speaks in him; but it 
is his worst enemy, anger, who thus imitates the voice 
of reason 

The less T expected from the moment T hoped for, so 
much the more did my rage subside. The drawing o! 
bolts in the passages whjch led to my prison broke, to- 
wards half-past eight, the deep stillness of this hell, in- 
vented by man for his fe!low men; [ saw the iailer ap- 
pear before my grating; he dsked me whether | had 
had time enough for consideration of what I would nave; 








wards but too well. I then found, that a man who is 
alone in his confinement, without the power of employ- 
ing himself, ina cell nearly dark, and where he only 
sees the person who brings him food, once in a day, and 
in which he cannot even walk about upright, becomes 
the most miserable of living creatures; he may at last 
even long for the company of a murderer, a madman, or 
even a bear. Sol:tude in these prisons brings despair ; 
but none know that who have not had the experience. 
If the prisoner, however, happen to possess some know- 
ledge; and is allowed pen and paper, his misery is di- 
minished a tenth, 

When the jailer was gone, I approached my table to 
the grating, for the sake of the scanty ght which 
penetrated the aperture, but [ could not swallow more 
than a spoonful of soup; afler fasting five-and-twenty 
hours, my sickness was not surprising. I passed the 
day tolerably quietly in my arm-chair, and waited till 
inorning, expecting the promised books. I was kept 
awake all night by the noise of the accursed rats in the 
adjoining garret, and by the striking of the clock in the 
tower of St. Mark, which was as audible as if it had 
been in my room ; added to which, that a host of fleas 
attacked my flesh and blood, with an energy without 
parallel, that nearly produced convulsions. 

At day break, Lorenzo, my jailer, appeared : he order- 
ed my bed to be made, and my room to be swept out 
and put in order, while one of his people brought me 
water to wash. 1 wished to go into the garret, but he 
told me that it could not be allowed. He gave me two 
large books, which, intentionaliy, | would not open be- 
fore him; probably he would have informed the spy if I 
had manifested any dislike to them. After he had ar- 
ranged my meal, and cut two lemons, he left me. 

I ate the soup directly, that it might not grow cold. I 


found it was just possible to read in this manner: the 
title of the work was, “ The mystic town of the sister 
Maria of Jesus, called Agrada.” 1 could not conceive 
what could be the contents of the work. The second 
book was the work of a Jesuit; I have forgotten his 
name. His object in it was to found a new and more 
particular veneration for the heart of our Saviour. Ac- 
cording to him, this, before all other parts of the body 
of the Redeemer, should be held sacred: the first page 
revolted me ; the heart seemed to me to be no more wor- 
thy of especial veneration than any other of the entrails, 
The first work somewhat attracted my attention ; it con. 
tained the ravings of the overstrained fancy of a very 
pious, but very melancholy sun, of Spanish origin, 
whose ignorant superiors had flattered her delusions. All 
her chimerical and extraordinary visions were delivered 
as revelations, inflamed with love for the holy virgin, 
and, as her confidential friend, she had received from 
God himself the direct command to write the life of his 
holy mother; the Holy Ghost had afforded her the need- 
ful instructions for this purpose, which no mortal could 
have obtained by other means. The writings contained 
no intentional fictions, for invention could not go so far; 
all was written in perfect belief, as is usually the case in 
the visions of an exalted and overstrained imagination, 
which, far removed ‘rom pride, is perfectly convinced of 
the truth of the communications, which it believes the 
sacred spirit to have instilled into it. The work excited 
in me neiiher a greater thirst for nor devotion to reli- 
gion, but rather induced me to regard every doctrine as 
erroneous that contains any thing either dogmatical or 
mystical. 

Nevertheless, I soon felt the effect this reading had on 
my spirits. A mind more susceptible than mine, and 
more inclined to the wonderful, would have become as 
visionary as that of the nun itself. I devoted a whole 
week to the work, till I could read no farther; on going 
to sleep, I felt the influence of the disorder which the 
nun of Agrada had ingrafted on a mind depressed by 
melancholy and bad food. I smile now when I recall 
my fantastic dreams. If I had possessed pen and paper, 
a work might have been produced in the prisons of the 
Camerotti, more extraordinary than that Signor Cavalli 
had sent me. 

I have ever since been persuaded of the error of those 
who boast of the strength of the human intellect. If 
mankind were to observe narrowly, it would discover 
more of weakness than of strength in the mind. Not- 
withstanding mental derangement is a rare occurrence, 
T am convinced how easily the mind may be overturned : 
our reason is like gunpowder, easily inflamed, and but 
requiring a spark for its explosion. Such a work as that 
of which I have been speaking, can overset a man’s rea- 
son, if, like me, he were a prisoner in the Camerotti, and 
deprived of every employment, and every other mental 
occupation. 

At the end of nine days, I was destitute of money. 
Lorenzo asked to whom he skould apply for some; I an- 





swered to no one. My silence and reserve were in the 
highest degree repugnant to this gossipping and ava- 
ricious man, On the following morning he announced 
to me, “ that fifty sous per diem were allotted me by the 
tribunal; as receiver of this sum, he would keep a reck- 
oning of my expeaditare, and account with me at the 
month’s end, and 1 might dispose of the overplus.” I 
requested to see the newspapers twice a week, but I was 
informed that that was forbidden. Seventy-five livres 
monthly were far more than 1 could spend, for I hardly 
ate any thing :-the overpowering heat of my room, and 
the want of proper food, had exhausted me ; the destruc- 
tive time of the dog days now began, and the sun’s rays 
acting on the leaden roof of my prison, canverted the 
atmosphere of my cell to that of a sweating-stove ; I re- 
mained entirely unclothed, and the perspiration streamed 
down on both sides of me on my arm chair as I sat in 
it ; violent accesses of shivering announced the approach 
of fever: I remained in bed and was silent. On the 
third day after the first attack, when Lorenzo found all 
my food untouched, he asked me how I found myself? 
“ Well,” I replied. s That is impossible, for you eat 
nothing ; you are ill, and you will be astonished to lear 
of the bounty of the tribunal, for you shall have a doc- 
tor, surgeon, and medicines, without its costing you any 
thing.” In three hours he reappeared, carrying a light- 
ed taper before a man, whose appearance proclaimed him 
a physician. For three days I had been in a burning 
fever; he wished to interrogate me, but I declared, that 
to my confessor and physician I could only speak with- 
out witnesses. He ordered Lorenzo to withdraw, and on 
his refasing, he quitted me, declaring me in danger of 





held one of the books up to the light of the grating, and 


my life. This was what I wished ; it was a satisfaction 
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to me to show my inflexible tyrants the consequences of 
their persecution. : 

In four hours the physician returned alone with the 
light, Lorenzo remaining without. 1 was so exhausted 
that I felt really at ease. When we are seriously ill we 
no longer experience ennui; I was even vexed my tor- 
menting spirit reinained without, for since he had ex- 
plained tu me the use of the strangling machine, I had 
conceived a horror of him. 

I shortly explained my situation, and what I needed. 
“You must banish your melancholy, if you would get 
well,” said he. ‘ Write a receipt for that purpose, and 
bear it to the only apothecary who can prepare a dose of 
it for me,” I replied; “Signor Cavalli has be n the fatal 
physician who prescribed for me the ‘Heart of Jesus,’ 
and the ‘ Mystic ‘Town:’ those works have reduced me 


to this.’ He prepared for me himself a lemonade, of 


which he advised me to drink copiously, and then lert 
me. I passed the night more easi.y, though with trou- 
blesome dreams. 

On the following morning my medical attendant re- 
turned, accompanicd by a surgeon, who bied me; he 
gave me some medicine, which I was to take at evening, 
and a draught; he had also obtained permission for me 
to sleep in the garret, where the heat was not quite so 
overpowering ; but this I declined on account of the 
rats, which I feared might come into my bed. He com- 
passionated my condition, and told me that he had re- 
presented to Cavalli the consequences of my reading the 
books he had sent me, and that Cavalli had promised to 
send me others; in the mean time he had brought me 
Boethius. I thanked him for his kindness, and he went, 
after leaving me elder and barley water to drink. 

After four visits of this man I became convalescent, 
and I regained my appetite. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember I was tolerably restored; nothing tormented me 
but heat, vermin, and ennui, for I could not read Bocthius 
eternally. Lorenzo told me I might, while my bed was 
being made and my room swept out, in order to destroy 
the fleas who consumed me, wash tny face and hands 
out of the cell: this was a favour, and I employed the 
eight or ten minutes that was allowed me in walking 
violently up and down the garret ; the rats, frightened at 
this, were not visible. Onthe same day Lorenzo granted 
me this indulgence, he settled his accounts with me; 
there remained about thirty Jivres coming to me, but 1 
gave it to him, telling him he might have masses said 
for it; he thanked me as if he had been the priest who 
had to say them. At the end of cach month I repeated 
this gifl, but I never saw any receipt from a priest; 
without doubt, it was among Lorenzo’s least crimes that 
he appropriated this moncy to his own use. 

I remained in this condition, ever nourishing the 
hope of speedily returning to my liberty; scarcely an 
evening passed without my retiring to rest with a con 
Viction that on the morrow my freedom would be an- 
nounced to me; but as I saw my hopes constantly disap- 
pointed, it occurred to me that probably a stated terin 


at the beginning of November, to leave a place by strata- 
gem where I was unjustly detained by force. This be- 
came my only thought. | resolved in my mind the 
means of accomplishing, what doubtless many had at- 
tempted, but none had ever succeeded in, A curious 
circumstance disclosed to me the effect confinement had 
had on my mind. I stood in my cell, with my eyes 
turned up towards the hole in the roof, and contemplated 
the large beam; Lorenzo had just left the cell with two 
assistants, when | saw the huge timber not only shake, 
but bend te the right and then resume its place; at the 
same moment I lost my equilibrium: 1 knew it must 
proceed from: an earthquake, and the alarmed jailers 
concluded the same thing. Joyful at this discovery, ] 
remained silent; in five minutes the shock was renewed, 
and I exclaimed, “ Another, another, great God! but 
stronger.” ‘The attendants were astonished, for they 
supposed me deranged, and fled. On reflection, I was 
aware that it had occurred to me, that in the destruction 
of the ducal palace, | might effect my escape: I did not 
seem to doubt the possibility, that the falling building 
would leave me unhurt and free on the pavement of St. 
Mark’s place! ‘The same earthquake it was that, on the 
same day, laid Lisbon in ruins. 

To render intelligible my plans for escape, a description 
of the “ locale”’ is necessary. 

The cells for the state prisoners are on the highest 
floor, in the roof of the ducal palace; which roof is 
neither covered with slates nor tiles, but with plates of 
lead three feet square and about a line in thickness ; 
hence the name Bleikammiern. ‘The only access to them 
is through the gate of the palace, and through those gal- 
leries along which I had been brought, ana in the way 
up to them the council hall of the state inquisitors is 
passed. ‘The secretary alone keeps the key, and the 
jailer returns it to him every morning after he has per- 
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and had fallen in love with his master’s daughter; that 
when the father found that she returned his attachment, 
and that they meditated a secret marriage, the count had 
exerted his influence, and got hiim sent here. 

He was an agrecable, honest young man, but in love 
to desperation, and all his tears and sighs seemed vented 
more on account of his mistresses than of his own situa- 
tion. I pited his simplicity, and sharcd my provisions 
with him, but be ate nothing; and at night | lent him 
my mattress to sleep on, as he eould get nothing for him- 
self till morning. On the morrow Lorenzo brought him 
a mattress, and informed him that the tribunal allotted 
him fifteen sous daily for his provisions, F told the 
jailer he would always cat with me, and that be might 
keep the money to have three masses weekly said for his 
soul. Lorenzo congratulated my companion on my kind- 
ness, and gave us permission to walk every day half an 
hour up and down in the gallery: this was not only of 
great use to my health, but enabled me to farther “my 
plans for escape, which, nevertheless, did not ripen till 
eleven weeks afterwards. 

At the further end of this magazine for rats, I found a 
quantity of old lumber, on cach side of two old chests, 
laying tumbled together on the groand ; a heap of papers 
and writings lay before them. Among the rabbish was 
a warming-pan, a brazier, a fire-shovel and tongs, an old 
candlestick and a tin watering-pot; probably some illu- 
lustrious predecessor of mine had obtained permission to 
have these for his convenience; I also observed an iron 
bolt, about the thickness of my thumb, and eightcen in- 
ches long ; but } tonched nothing: the time had not yet 
arrived for fixing my attention on any thing. : 
One morning, at the end of the month, my companion 
was removed from me; Lorenzo said he had been ordered 
tothe prisons called La Guattris they are in the interior 
of the building, and belong Likewise to the inquisitors. 
Those imprisoned in them enjoy the privilege of calling 





formed his service for the prisoners. ‘This arrange- 
ment was made, because at a later hour of the day the 
council of ten assembled in an adjoining chamber called | 
La Bussola, and the jailers would have had to pass | 
through an ante-room, where people in attendance on that 
council were in waiting. 

These prisons occupy the two opposite sides of the 
building; three, among which was mine, towards the |J 
west, and four towards the east. The gutter on our 
side ran along the inner court; on the other it overhung 
the canal * Rio di palazzo.” The cells on that 
are very light, and a man can stand upright in them ; 
but it was not so with the others, which were called | 
“trave,” from the beams which crossed the windows in} 
the roof. The floor of my cell was the ceiling of the | 
hall of the inquisitors, who, according to rule, assembled 


side 


cality afforded me the only hope of escape. 


necessary to dig through the floor of my cell, but to|' 





was fixed for my imprisonment, and I conjectured the | obtaining, deprived as I was of all means of communica- | ; ; 
: I had asked no information, respeeting the prisoners and 


first of October to be that term, because on that day the 

inquisitors were changed. My confinement would last | 
till then, I further concluded, from my not seeing the | 
secretary, who, I had supposed, would have come to an- 

nounce to me the crime of which I was accused, and thic 

extent of my punishment. 
probable; but I deceived myself; for in the Camerotti | 
nothing ever passes that is either natural or probable. I 
imagined that, aware now of my innocence, they wer 
ashamed of their persecution, but that they still detained 
me in order to save their own reputations ; and that they 
would free me at the termination of their reign, that their | 


successors might not discover the injustice they had been | new state prisoner having been taken, and being con- 
|demned to the worst cell, I was to have him for a com- 
But all this and other reasoning was totally fallacious, | panion. 
| Accordingly, after the third hour, I heard the drawmg of 
guilty as soon as he is treated by this court as such. |! 


guilty of towards me. 


as applied to the inquisition. Every citizen becomes 
What use then to examine him? Why give hint the |: 
unpleasant information of his conviction and condemna- 
tion? His confession is not needed; they therefore 
leave him hope ; the tribunal judges and condemns; the | 
culprit is but a machine, a nail, to drive which through a 
plank only requires a hammer. 

On the night of the thirtieth of September I could not 
sleep: I longed for the approach of day, for L was con- 
vinced it would bring’ me freedom; but morning broke, |! 
and Lorenzo brought me my food without a word. Five or | 
six days I passed in rage and despair; I began to think 
that, from causes totally mexplieable to me, I was to be 


confined for life. This fearfiet thought excited a launch, ti 


bat nothing more: I resolved to free myself or perish in |t 
the attempt. “ Deliberata morte ferocior.” I determined, 





This seemed but natural and | comrade could be let out he must give the pass word. | 


ever been convinced that there is no object a man may 
| not attain by constantly devoting his thoughts to it. 


itears: they shut him in with me, and left us. 
my bed in the alcove, so that the strangér could not see ed much; he was shabbily dressed, and had a sinister 


contentedly on finding it a Latin work. 
more surprised at observing elothes, and on approaching | pound and a half of ship's biscuit, and ex¢ellent’ water.” 


effect this tools were required, which I had no means of | 


tion with others; all visits and writing materials were} 
absolutely forbidden; gold to bribe the jailers I had 
none; and if they would have had the complaisance to let 
me murder them, [had no weapon; besides, one of them 
stood sentinel at the closed passage, and before even a} 


\t 


V 
‘ 
‘: . 1 . . V 
Flight remained the object of my constant thought; and r 
° ° . . x . . | 
since FE could derive no assistance on the subject from | 
Boethius, I ceased to peruse his writings; but I had , 


In the middle of November I was intormed, that, a ‘ 


ae * - ,a 
The information was of course agreeable to me. t 
Ls 
volts, and Lorenzo accompanied by his two assistants, | 
ippeared, conducting a young man, who was dissolved in | 
| lay on 


ne. I was diverted at his surprise ; he was fortunate |° 


Socthius laying on the shelf over the grating, he dried jh 
lis eyes and opened the béok, but pusticd it away dis- 
He was still 
nstantly apologising. I bade him to sit down, and in| 
his manner our acquaintance Commenced. He told me | 


s 


one of the chests I 


} 
id . r > 
aressca goose 


knowing. 


}to cut my nails, I was not 


their jailers at any time, if they want any thing. It is 
true, that there is no day-light, bat an oil-lamp supplies 
the pluee. I afterwards heard that poor Maggiorino 
passed five years in then, and was then banished for ten 
! The tety affected me 
Left ayam to myself, | again fell into de 
jection, but F still was allowed the privilege of walking 
in the gallery for a short time, and EF fi 
amine every thing that was there ; more particularly in 
found blank paper, paste, an- 
feathers, and twine; the other was locked. 
A piece of black smooth marble, about one inch thick, 


loss of his’ sec 


more to Le rigo 
exceedingly. 


uind means to ex- 


} 


lsix long,and three wide, | managed to secret and convey 
jinto my cell, where FE hid it under my shirts. 


Kight days after Maggiorino’s departure, Lorenzo told 


‘ . . ; : > aol ; is ros : 
only at night alter the meeting of the ten, of which they ~ I might expect another companion. ‘This jailer, 
were all of them members. Who was an inveterate gossip, wus inpatient at my re- 

I was aware of all this, and my knowledge of the lo. |S¢°Ve3 and as J never gave him an opportunity of show- 


Be weak be | ing his diseretion, he concluded that I asked him no 


jucstions, in the belief he had nothing to tell me worth 


This hurt his vanity; and to prove that I 


was mistaken, he let fall hints of many things, of which 


| the rules of the place; he also boasted his own Virtues, 


yut the y were for the most part negative. 

This was the first conversation he had honoured me 
vith; it diverted me,and his informittion was afterwards 
fuse tome; I also gathered from it that his tolly pre- 
rented him from being baser than he otherwise might 


rave been. If was fully aware that I might profit by this 


olly. 
The following morning my pew eompanion arrived, 


and the same scene as with Maggiormo was repeated. 
I now found 


that I should want two 
he first day I always had to treat the strangers- 
I saluted the present one immediately ; and my beard, 


lready four inehes long, imposed more on him than my 


Ivory spoons, for 


tature ; for though I was allowed scissors occasionally 
vermitted to cut my beard; 


but use is every thing, and became uscd to this. 


The stzvanger was a man of about fifty, thin, and stoop- 


xpression of countenance ; he was reserved towards me 


enough to be only five feet high, so hé could stand up.|the first day, though he ate my victuals, but on the mor- 
right: he looked on my arm-chair, whieh he concluded | TOW he changed his system. : 
was intended for him, with attention; and secing my {longing to hn was brought him. ‘The jailor asked about 


A good bed and linen be 


wr it. 


is food, and demanded money f{ 
“T bave nof even a sous.” 


“ Good,” replied Lorenzo; “then you shall have a 


the alcove he stretched forth his'hand and touched me,}He fetelied both directly, and then left me alone with the 


pectree He sighed, and that awaked my conipassion. 


Be not dejected,” said FE fo him, “ vou shall eat with, 


he was the son of a coachman, had been valet te a count,'me; but you have been imprudent to come here absolute 
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ly without money.” “I have money,” he replied, “ but 
oue must not Ict these harpics know It.” 

I learnt from him that he was an usurer, who had 
becn sent here most justly for an infamous piece of rogue- 
ry he had practised towards a Count Serimon, to whom 
he had refused restitution of some money he had been in- 
trusted with by him. After being condemned in a process 
with costs, he was committed here till he should pay. 
On the fourth day, at about four, Lorenzo summoned him 
to the presence of the secret iry. [ce dressed immediate- 
ly, and put on my shoes without my being aware of it; 
he came back in half an hour in great grief and agita- 
tion, and took out of his shoes two purses with three 
hundred and fifly zechini in them, with which he returned 
to the secretary. Lorenzo told me he had been liberated 
this sum, and his things were sent for on the 
I concluded that the threats of torture 
inay be some 


on paying 
following day 
had broucht 
use even in this tyranny. 

On the Ist of January, 1756, I received a new year's 
gift. Lorenzo brought me a beautiful dressing-gown, 
lined with fox fur, a silken coverlid quilted with wool, 
and a case of bear skin to put my feet in; for in propor- 
tion as it was hot in summer was my prison cold in 
winter. At the same time he informed me, that six 
zechini monthly were placed at my disposal, and that I 
night buy what books or newspapers I pleased. He 
added that this present came from my friend and patron, 
the Patrician Bragadino: I begged of him some paper 
and a pencil, and wrote on it, ‘My thanks for the 
clemency of the tribunal and the generosity of Signor 
Bragadino.” 

A person must have been in my situxtion to be able to 
be able to appreciate the effect this had on me: in the 
fulness of my heart L pardoned my oppressors ; in- 
deed I was nearly induced to give up all thoughts of 


him to confession, so there 


escaping ; so pliant is man, after inisery has bowed him 
down and degenerated him. 

One morning, as I was walking up and down the gar- 
ret, my eyes rested on the bolt, which still lay on the 
ground, “T saw that it could be made to supply me with 
an offensive and defensive weapon. I picked it up, hid 
it under my clothes, and brought it into my cell, at the 
saine time taking in my hand the piece of marble I be- 
fore mentioned to have secured: I recognised it now for 
a whetstone, and trying the bolt on it, L resolved to make 
a weapon of the latter, though every convenience for so 
doing was wanting. The diMficultics [ had to overcome 
were but an incentive to my perseverance : I was obliged 
to perform my work in nearly perfect darkness, and to 
hold the stone in my hand, for want of something to lean 
it against ; and instead of oil, 1 was compelled to use my 
own spittle. I worked fourtcen days to convert the bolt 
into an octangular stiletto, and a sword-maker could not 
have done it better; but it is impossible to form an idea 
of the fatigue and patience it cost me: it was a work, 
“quam Siculi non invenere tyranni.” I could hardly 
move my right arm, and my k ft hand was become one 
blister; but I would not give up my work. At length it 
was finished. Proud of my labour, and yet uncertain 
of what use it would be to ine, I was puzzled in what 
manner to conceal it, so as to escape discovery. J hid it 
in the straw of my arm-chair ; no one could find it there 
unless he knew of its situation. In this manner I was 
provided with one step towards an escape, which, if not 
wonderful, was at least remarkable. 

After four days of reflection, I concluded that the only 
thing that remained for me to do, would be to dig a hole 
through the floor of the cell. I knew that under it must 
be the chamber in which I had seen Cavalli; I knew that 
this chamber was every morning open, and that if I could 
effect the opening, I could let myselt down by means of 
my bed-clothes, then conceal myse lf under the table of 
the tribunal, and escape the following morning when the 
door was opened. | hoped to be able to reach a place of 
safety before I were pursued: if I found a sentinel, placed 
by Lorenzo, in that chamber, I would with my weapon 
kill him ; but if it should turn out that the floor of the 
cell was doubly, and perhaps trebly boarded, the work 
might occupy me many months, and how should I be 
able to hinder the sweeping of my room so long? To 
forbid it would excite suspicion, for I had at first most 
strenuously insisted on it, for the sake of exterminating 
the vermin. 

Nevertheless, I did forbid it; and after some days, 
Lorenzo was curious to know the reason ; I replied, that 
it raised a dust that was prejudicial to my lungs: he 
proposed first sprinkling it, but that I reprobated still 
more, because dampness caused spitting of blood. At 
the end of a weck he commanded it to be swept, had 
the bed taken out of the cell, and brought in a light, under 


the pretence of seeing it well swept; I saw that he har- 
boured some suspicion, but I remained quite indifferent 
in appearance, and took my resolution accordingly. 

1 stained my handkerchief with blood, which 1 obtain- 
ed by cutting my thumb, and waited in bed his coming. 

“7 have coughed so violently,” L said, “ that I have 
burst a blood-vessel ; see how I have bled; pray send for 
a physician.” One soon arrived, bled me, and gave me 
a receipt. I declared to him that Lorenzo was alone to 
blame, because he would persevere in having the place 
swept. He was desired to desist, which he agreed to; 
and it became a rule among the under jail-keepers, only 
to sweep the rooms of those they meant to ill-treat ! 

I had gained much, but the tine was not yet come for 
beginning my work; it was so cold that I could not hold 
the iron without my hands being frozen. My undertak- 
ing required great cireumspection: the long winter nights 
made me ineonsolable ; I had to pass nineteen hours in 
darkness, for on the foggy days, which are common in 
Venice, the light that was able to penetrate to me was 
not sufficient to enable me to read. I again sunk into 
despondency ; a lamp would have made me happy. I 
thought, and thought, how I could supply the place o 
one: I required a lamp, wick, oil, flint, and steel, 
and tinder, and | had not one of them all; the lamp, 
however I supplied by means of an earthen pipkin, in 
which butter and eggs were prepared, and which I 
managed to conceal: I saved the oil for my salad, and 
wicks I made out of cotton from my bed ; I then pretend- 
ed to have a violent tooth-ache, and persuaded Lorenzo 
to give mea flint to steep in vinegar, to apply to the tooth, 
and he was present when I laid three flints in vinegar 
for that purpose. A buckle in my girdle served for a 
steel, but | had neither matches nor tinder; these, at 
length, I managed to obtain, through contrivance and 
fortunate circumstances. An inflammation caused me an 
intolerable itching ; I requested Lorenzo to procure from 
the physician a receipt to cure it: he proscribed “ diet 
for a day and three ounces of oil of sweet almonds, to 
cure the irruption; or rub the part with flour of brim- 
stone; but the last to be used with caution.” I laughed 
at the danger, and desired Lorenzo to buy me the salve, 
or rather to buy the sulphur, and I would make the salve 
myself with butter; this he did; but now for the tinder ; 
to contrive a substitute for that was the work of three 
days. It at last occurred to me that I had ordered m 
tailor to stuff my silken vest, under the arms, with 
sponge to prevent the appearance of the stain; the clothes, 
quite new, lay before me; my heart beat,—the tailor 
might not have fulfilled my orders ; I hesitated between 
fear and hope. It only required two steps and I was out 
ot suspense ; but I could not resolve on those two steps ; 
at last [ advanced to the place where the clothes lay, and 
fecling unworthy of such a favour, if 1 should find the 
sponge there, I fell on my knees, and prayed fervently. 
Comforted by this, I took down the dress—and found 
the sponge. 

I was no sooner in possession of it, than I poured the 
oil into the pipkin, and put the wick in, and the lamp was 
ready. It was no little addition to the pleasure this 
luxury afforded me, that I owed it entirely to my own in- 
genuity, and that I had violated one of the strictest laws of 
the prison. I dreaded the approach of night no longer; but 
I was obliged ‘to renounce salad, my favourite dish. I 
determined to begin my uperations on the first Monday 
of Lent, for during the extravagance of the carnival, | 
was daily liable to have companions sent me. On Ash 
Wednesday Lorenzo announced to me, thst I was to ex- 
pect the annual visit of the secretary, which was made for 
the sake of receiving any complaints of the prisoners, and 
to enable them to confess, and reccive the sacrament; he 
desired me, therefore, to dress and receive him. When 
he came, I begged to have a confessor sent to me on the 
morrow, but I made no other request, and preferred no 
complaint. I regretted that I could not forbear shivering 
from cold, as tne seerctary might take it fora sign of 
guilt; when he found I had nothing to say to him, he 
made a slight salutation, and left me, and I returned to 
my bed again to get warm. 

1 now began to cut through the deal boards of my floor 
with my stiletto ; at first the chips were not bigger than 
a grain of corn, but by and by they increased to respect- 
able splinters; the deals were about sixteen inches broad. 
I dug my hole where two of them joined, and was 
obliged to be expeditious,—for what was IT to do if 
another prisoner had come, who would have insisted on 
having the cell swept out ? I had moved my bed on one 
side, lighted my lamp, and lay on the ground, my stiletto 
in one hand, and a napkin to collect the chips in the other; 
fortunately I met with no nail nor cramp to impede my 








progress. Aflersix hours’ work I tied the napkin together, 


intending to empty the chips behind the lumber in the 
ante-room, and I put the bed back again in its place. On 
continuing my work on the following day, I dis. 
covered a second deal under the first, and of the same 
thickness; 1 had no interruption, but was in continual 
dread of it. In this way 1 laboured daily for three 
weeks: three planks were now cut through, and under 
them I found a pavement of small pieces of marole, called 
“terrazzo marmorin;” against this my weapon was in. 
effectual. I recolleeted Hannibal’s contrivance for pass. 
ing the Alps, and resolved to try it on this occasion. J 
found that the vinegar, aided by my perseverance, enabled 
me, if not to dig through the marble, et least to cut out 
the mortar that cemented the pieces together, and in four 
days I accomplished my purpose, and had not broken my 
stiletto. I now found, as I expected, another plank, 
probably the last, but with which I had greater difficul. 
culties, for the hole was already ten inches deep. 

It was on the twenty-fifth of June, as in the afternoon, 
after working three hours, laying on my stomach on the 
ground, and quite naked, dropping with sweat, and my 
lamp standing lighted in the hole, when I heard the 
rattling of the bolts in the ante-rooms. What a moment! 
I blew out the lamp, left the stiletto and napkin in the 
opening, pushed the bedstead into the alcove, threw mat. 
tress and bedding upon it, and sunk on the floor, nearly 
dead, just as Lorenzo entered ; he would have trod on me 
if I had not cried out. “Ah, my God!” exclaimed he, 
“ how I pity you, signor; this place is like an oven. Get 
up, and thank heaven for having sent you such a com. 
panion. Your excellency may now come in.” He said 
this to the unfortunate man who followed him, without 
thinking of my nakedness; the stranger, however, per- 
ceived it, and turned away, while I searched in vain for 
a shirt. The new comer must have thought himself in 
hell, and he exclaimed, “ Where am I? and where am I 
to be confined? What a heat and what a smell! With 
whom am ! imprisoned?” Lorenzo called him out of the 
cecll, begged me to put on a shirt, and to go out into the 
garrct. He told the stranger he had orders to get hima 
bed, and whatever he might want, directly ; in the mean 
time he might walk up and down in the room, and the 
smell in the cell would go off: the smell in fact came 
from the lamp, which { had blown out. Lorenzo made 
me no reproaches on the subject, though I was certain 
he suspected the truth, and I began to respect him a little 
for this forbearance. 

At length I went ont into the room with my shirt and 
dressing gown on: the new prisoner wrote with a pencil 
what he wanted ; but as soon as he saw me, he exclaimed, 
“You here, Casanova!” I recognised him immediately 
for the Count Abbé Fanarola, from Brescia: he was 
an agreeable, much-esteemed man, fifty years of age, and 
rich. I embraced him with tears, and said he was the 
last man I expected to see there. I told him, when we 
were left alone, that I would, when his bed came, offer 
him the alcove, but begged him to refuse it, and to forbid 
the sweeping out of the room. I would tell him after. 
wards my reasons. I mentioned the blowing out of the 
lamp: he promised secresy, and rejoiced that he was con- 
fined with me. I learnt from him that no one knew the 
crime of which I was accused; and that, therefore, there 
were all sorts of reports and conjectures afloat about it. 
Towards the evening his bed, chair, linen, perfume, an 
excellent dinner, and good wine, were brought him. He 
could eat nothing, but I was far from following his 
example. His bed was placed without moving mine, and 
we were shut in togethier. 

I now brought my lamp out of the hole, and laughed 
at finding my napkin soaked in oil; when an adventure 
that might have had tragical consequences ends witha 
trifling one, we have a right to laugh: the abbé joined 
me in my mirth when he heard the story, as I set it to 
rights again, and lighted it. We never slept the whole 
night, less on account of the vermin, as that we had nu- 
merous questions to ask of one another. From him I 
learnt that the cause of his arrest was an insignificant but 
indiscreet observation of his, made at a public place. I 
told him he might expect to remain here a week, and that 
then he would be banished to Brescia for a few months, 
but he would not believe he would be kept here even 4 
week ; he afterwards, however, found my prophecy cor- 
rect. I did my best to console him for the mortification 
of his confinement. 

In the morning early, Lorenzo brought us coffee, and 
the count’s dinner in a basket; the latter could not un- 
derstand why he must eat at this hour. We were 
allowed to walk in the gallery for an hour, and were then 
shut in. The fleas which tormented us, induced the 
abbé to ask me why I would not have the place swept? 
I told him, and showed him every thing. He was 
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astonished, and mortified that he had compelled me to the 
disclosure. He, however, encouraged me to persevcre. 

The eight days quickly passed; but how unwilling | 
was to lose my companion may be conceived. It was 
superfluous to enjoin him to secresy at his departure; 1 
should have offended him by the mention of it. With 
much toil I completed my work by the twenty-third of 
August; an unfortunate discovery had retarded me ull 
then. When I had made a small hole in the last plank, 
I found I was right in my supposition, that it was 
the chamber of the inquisitors that was beneath; but 
I perceived that I had made the aperture just above 
a large cross-beam, a circumstance that I had all along 
feared. I was, consequently, obliged to widen the hole 
on the other side, to escape this. I stopped the small 
hole in the plank with bread, that the light of my lamp 
might not be perceived, tur I resolyed to postpone my 
flight till the night before St. Austin’s day, for then | 
knew that the great council assembled, and that there- 
fore the Bussola would be empty, which adjoined the 
chamber | must escape through. 

But on the twenty-fifth of August an event happened 
that even now makes me shudder at the recollection of 
it. I heard the bolts drawn, and a death-like fear seized 
me; the beating of my heart shook my body, and I threw 
myself almost fainting in my arm-chair. Lorenzo, still 
in the garret, said to me through the grating, ina tone 
of pleasure, “ I wish you joy of the news 1 bring.” I 
imagined he had brought me my freedom, and I saw my- 
sclf lost; the discovery of the hole I had made would 
effectually debar me from liberty. Lorenzo entered, and 
desired me to follow him; I offered to dress myself, but 
he said it was unnecessary, as he was only going to re- 
move me from this detestable cell, to another quite new, 
and well lighted, with two windows, from which I could 
overlook half Venice, and could stand upright in; I was 
nearly beside myself. I asked for some vinegar; begged 
him to thank the secretary, but to intreat him to leave 
me where I was. Lorenzo asked me if I were mad, to 
refuse to exchange a hell for a paradise ; and offering m¢ 
his arm to aid me, desired my bed, bcoks, &c. to be 
brought after. Seeing it was in vain to oppose any 
longer, I rose, and lett my cage, and heard him, with 
some small satisfaction, order my chair to be brought 
with me, for in the straw of that was my spontoon hid. 
Would it had been possible for my toilsome work in the 
floor to have accompanied me also! 

Leaning on the shoulder of Lorenzo, who tried by 
laughing to enliven me, I passed through two long 
galleries, then over three steps into a large light hall, and 
passed through a door at the left end of it, intoa corridor, 
twelve feet long and two broad; the two grated windows 
in it presented to the eye a wide extensive view over a 
great part of the town, but I was not in a situation to be 
Iejoiced at the prospect. The door of my destined 
prison was in the corner of this corridor, and the grating 
of it was opposite to one of the windows that lighted the 
passage, so that the prisoner could not only enjoy a great 
part of the prospect, but also feel the refreshment which 
the cool air of the open window afforded him; a balsam 
for any creature in confinement at that season of the 
year ; but I could not think of all this at that moment, as 
the reader might easily conceive. Lorenzo left me and 
my chair, into which I threw myself, telling me he would 
go for my bed. 

I sat like a statue; I saw all my labour lost; I could 
yet hardly lament it: not to think of the future was all 
the alleviation I could find for my misery. I ac- 
knowledged my situation as a punishment for having 
delayed my escape for three days; but did I deserve to 
be so severely punished, for listening to the most pruden- 
tial dictates of reason, instead of following the sugges- 
tions of my habitual impatience ? 

In a few minutes, two under jailers brought me my 
bed and returned to fetch my other things; but two 
hours elapsed without my hearing any thing further, 
though the door stood wide open ; this dclay excited many 
reflections, but I could come to no resolution; as I had 
every thing to fear, I endeavoured to bring my mind to 
that state of composure that might arm me against what- 
ever might happen. 

Besides the “ Camerotti,” and the prisons in the inner 
court, there are also nineteen other frightful subterra- 
neous dungeons in the ducal palace, destined for prisoners 
condemned to death. All judges and rulers on earth have 
esteemed it a mercy if they left the wretch his life, how- 
ever painful that life might be for him. It can only be 
a mercy when the prisoner considers it himself as such; 
and he ought to be consulted on the subject, or else the 
intended mercy becomes injustice. 

These nineteen subterraneous dungeons are reully 


graves; but they are called “ wells,” because they are 
always two feet deep in water, the sea penetrating 
through the gratings that supply the wretched light that 
is allowed to them. The prisoner, who will not stand 
all day long in salt water, must sit on a trestle, that 
serves him at night for a bedstead; on that is placed his 
mattress, and each morning his bread, water, and soup, 
which he must swallow immediately, if he do not wish 
to contend for it with large sea-rats, that infest these 
wretched abodes. In these fearful dungeons, where the 
prisoner remains for life, some have, notwithstanding the 
misery of their situation and meagreness of their food, 
attained a considerable age. I knew of a man of the 
name of Beguelin, a Frenchman, who having served as 
a spy for the republic in a war with the Turks, had sold 
himsclf as an agent also to them: he was condemned to 
death, but his sentence was changed to perpetual im- 
prisonment in the © weils ;” he was four and forty years 
of age when he was first immured, yet he lived seven 
and thirty years in them; he could only have known 
hunger and misery, yet thought “dum vita superest, 
bene est,” and to this misery did I now expect to be con- 
demned. 

At last I heard the footsteps of one approaching in a 
towering passion ; it was Lorenzo, absolutely mad with 
rage ; foaming with passion, and cursing God and all the 
saints, he demanded of me the axe with which I had 
made the hole, and insisted on knowing the sbirri who 
had furnished me with it; and he ordered me to be 
searched. I stood up, threatened, stripped mysclf, and 
told him to search as he pleased. He ordered my bed, 
my mattrass, every thing to be examined, and when he 
found nothing—* So,” said he, “ you won’t tell me where 
the tools are you used to cut through the floor ; Ull se 
if you'll confess to others.” “If it be truth I have cut 
through the floor, I shall say that I had the tools of your- 
self, and that I have given them back again to you.” 
At these words, which obviously were concurred in by 
his followers, he began literally to howl; he ran his head 
against the wall, stamped and danced about like a mad 
man; he then left me; and after his people had brought 
me my books, clothes, bottles, and in short every thing, 
even to the pieces of marble and the lamp, he shut the 
windows of the corridor, so that I was deprived of the 
fresh air; yet I had reason to rejoice in having escaped 
so cheaply ; experienced as he was at his trade, he had 
neglected searching the under side of my arm-chair; I 
still possessed my stiletto, on which I might rely for 
achieving my escape. 

The heat and change of situation prevented my sleep- 
ing: early in the morning, sour wine, stinking water, 
stale salad, tainted meat, and hard bread, were brought 
me; my room was not swept out; and when I begged 
for the window to be opened, I got 10 answer: a jailer 
examined the walls and the floor, especially under my 
bed, with an iron bar; fortunately he forgot the ceiling, 
for [ resolved to effect my escape through the roof; but 
to effect this I should require co-operation, which I could 
not yet hope to obtain; every thing which I did would 
be obvious to the eye, as the room was quite new. 

I passed a dreadful day ; towards noon the heat in- 
creased so much, that I felt as if I should be suffocated ; 
E could neither eat nor drink, for all that was brought 
me was spoilt ; perspiration, that literally dropt from me, 
hindered me from reading or stirring, but no change was 
made ; the meat and the water that were brought me on 
the following day, were equally repulsive; I asked 
whether it were commanded that I should be killed 
through heat and noisome smells, but Lorcnzo would 
give me no answer; I dipped some bread into some cy- 
press wine, to support me, and to enable me to stab my 
tormenter when he appeared next day ; however, I con- 
tented myself with saying, that as soon as I regained 
my liberty, I would certainly throttle him ; he laughed, 
and left me without a word; I concluded that I was 
treated thus by command of the secretary, whom he had 
told of my attempt at escape ; | was nearly overcome by 
the agitation of my mind and the exhaustion of my 
body. 

On the eighth day, I demanded in a rage my monthly 
reckoning before the under-jailers, and called Lorenzo a 
cheat; he promised to bring it next morning; the win- 
dow, which he opened for a moment through necessity, 
he shut again, and laughed at my cries; but I determin- 
ed to persevere in using a violent behaviour, as I had 
gained a little by it; but on the morrow my rage sub 
sided, for before Lorenzo gave me the reckoning, he 
handed me a basket of lemons, which Bragadino had 
sent me, with a bottle of good water, and a chicken; an 
attendant opened the window. I looked only at th 
balance of my account, and except one zechin, which was 








jests and ridicule of him. 


to be divided among his men, I desired the rest to be 
given to Lorenzo’s wife: when we were alone he said to 
me calmly, “ You have told me that you were indebted 
to me for the work-tools you made the great opening in 
the floor of your cell with; Iam not therefore curious 
to know any thing more of that; but who gave you the 
lamp ?” i 

“You yourself—you gave me oil, flint, and sulphur ; 
the rest I had already.” 

“That is true; ean you as easily prove I helped you 
to the tools to break through the floor ?” . 

“ Just as easily, | got every thing from you.” 

“Grant me paticnce! what do I hear? did I give you 


eh) 


axc 


an 
“IT will confess all, but the seeretarvy must be present.” 
“T will ask no further, but believe vou: 
remember Lam a poor man, and have 
left me, holding his hands to his fac 


be silent, and 
a family.” He 
I rejoiced to have 
discovered something by which I could keep in awe a 
man to whom | was apparently indebted for my life; 
knew that his own interest would keep hiia silent about 
what I had done. Shortly after, I commissioned him to 
buy fur me the works of Maffei; he was vexed at the 
laying out of so much money, but he did not venture to 
own it, but asked what use I could make of more books, 
since I already had so many. “I had read them all,” I 
replied; he then promised to borrow others of another 
prisoner, to whom I could lend mine in return, as he as- 
sured me they should not be romances, but learned 
works, since there were many people of education in the 
prison; I agreed to his offer, and gave the Chronology 
of Petand to get another book in exchange for it. 

In four minutes he returned with the first part of 
Wolff's writings; this suited me; I recalled the com- 
mission for Maffei’s works, and he left me, exulting in 
the advice he had given me. I was not less pleased at 
the circumstance than he, not so much on account of 


> Hien) ee ; 
the books, as because it opened a channel for communi- 
cation by writing, with some prisoner, who might aid 
me in my pl ins fur esc ape. On opening the book I found 


a sheet of paper with six good ver ‘és, a paraphrase on 
Seneca’s words, “ calamitosus est, animus futuri anxius.” 
I made the nail of my little finger of my right hand, 
which I had kept long, into a sort of pen, and wrote, 
with mulberry-juice, some verses on the same paper; I 
wrote alistof my other books on the last leafofthe volume; 
and on the reverse, under the title of the book, I wrote 
“latet.”” Anxious for an answer, I told Lorenzo, on the fol- 
lowing morning, that I had read the work, and would be 
glad if the prisoner could lend me another; he returned 
immediately with the second part; a loose leaf, which 
lay in it, contained the following, written in Latin. 
“We, both confined as we are in one place, must re- 
joice at tl 


he folly and avarice which give us an unex- 
pected advantage. 


My name is Marino Balbi; Iam a 
Venctian nobleman, and belong to the brotherhood of 
Somascus; my fellow prisoner is Count Andreas Asquina, 
from Undine, in Frioul; he desires me to say that you 
may dispose of his books also, a list of which is subjoin- 
ed on the other side: we must be cautious to conceal 
from Lorenzo our little correspondence.” 

I laughed at the recommendation of caution, because 
the loose leaf with the list of books was no proof of it on 
his part; Lorenzo might have found the paper, and need- 
ed only to get it translated for him to detect us. I gather- 
ed from this circumstance that Balbi was not very 
discreet. After I had read the catalogue, I wrote on the 
blank half of the page who I was, and all I knew of the 
origin of my detention, and that I hoped soon to be freed : 
in the next book I found a letter of sixteen pages, con- 
taining the whole history of the cause of his imprison- 
ment. I concluded from this, that he was an affected, 
whimsical, false reasoner, wicked, stupid, thonghtless, 
and ungrateful ; for example, he mentioned how unhappy 
he should be, without money and books, if without the 
company of the old count, and then filled two pages with 
I would never have corres- 
ponded with a man of this character, had not necessity 
compelled me to avail myself of his aid. At the back of 
the volume I found paper, pen, and pencil; I now had 
the means of writing conveniently. Balbi had mention- 
cd, among other things, that Nicola was the jailer who 
attended him, and who told him of all that passed in the 
prison ; that he had informed him of what I had done to 
the floor of my cell, and that Lorenzo had been employ- 
d two hours in getting the hele I had made repaired, 
enjeining the strictest secrecy to the carpenter and 
smith whom he had employed to do it. Baibi requested 
my full confidence as to the plan I meant to adopt, to 
effect my escape. I had less doubts of his curiosity 
than of his prudence, for his request was suspicious 
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but I was ‘seihe r the necessity of managing this man ; at 
least, I supposed him able to execute the part in our es- 
cape | should entrust him with. I employed the whole 
suspicion induced me to 


day in writing an answer; bunt 
delay sending it directly : it was possible that Lorenzo 
might have tuvoured our corre spondence, only to ascer- 
tain what instruments I had nsed to attempt iny escape, 
and where they were to be found: I therefore said that 
I had used a knife, which still lay in the window of the 
garret before my cell: Lorenzo had not looked there, 
but he would do so if he examined our letters. 

Balbi wanted to know whether I had not always had 


1 


the knife with me. As he understood Thad not been 
searched, Lorenzo would have justified his innocence ot 
having been at all negligent, by alleging that he natu- 


levery prisoner seut hit by messer grande, 


rally SU pased 
to have been previously searched ; but in truth the latter 


had no pretence for searching me, as he saw me rise 
froin my bed. Bailbi begeed me to send the hnite to him 
by Nicola, as this man was to be trusted. 

The incaution of this monk astonished me; as soon 
as | was convinecd that our letters were not intercepted, 


I wrote to him to say, | would trust my secret neither 
to Nicola, nor even to paper; this suspicion however 
gradually left me, and I reflected that my stiletto was 
an excellent means of effecting my escape; but as 

could net use the weapon myself, since, ¢ xcepting the 


ct iting, all the rest of my cell was daily searched by an 


attendant with an iron bar, | could only escape by some- 
body’s breaking through this ceiling from without, who 
could rescne himself as well as me, through a hale we 
might make, in the same night, in the root of the ducal 
palace: but [must have a companion to help me to at- 
tain the roof where we could consult what was to be 
done further ; consequently, though I could find no one 


j 


more able to exccute my directions than this monk, who 


Was only twenty vears of age, and of weak intellect, he 
must know every thing, and even be put in possession of 
my iron bolt; [ therefore asked Bilbiin a letter, whether 
he were really anxious for freedom, and whether he 
would be ready to do all that I desired him to do, in or 
der to rescue himself and me. He answered me, that 
he and his companion were ready to attempt every thing 


that was practicable, but described to me in four pages 
the impediments and ditlicultics we should have to en- 
counter. [ answered, that common considerations I 
cared not for; my plan was arranged, and that he should 
pirtake of iny freedom on promising on his honour to 
obey me in every thing; he did so promise. IT now 
wrote to hin about my iron stiletto, which I would con- 
trive to send him, that be might dig through the floor, 
break open the wall, and draw me up to him through 
the opening; that then I would achieve all the rest, and 
free him as well as the count. 

He answered me, that when he had drawn me up to 
him, [ should still be a prisoner, only in another eell. 1 


answered, | knew that well, and had no intention of es- 


caping through any door; my plan wes made, and 
world suceced; L only expeeted trom hint punctuality 
in fulfilling my directions: at the same time L bid him 


obtain from the keeper fifty prints of sacred subjects, 
and stick them up against the walls of the cell; these 
would not excite Lorenzo's suspicion, and we could con- 
ceal by means of them the hole through which we should 
escape, as it would only require a few days to accom- 
plish, and Lorenzo would not be aware of it: I could 
not do this for myself, for I should be suspected, and no 
one would believe that I got the prints for the sake of 
devotion. 

Having already planned how to convey to Balbi my 
iron bolt, [ ordered Lorenzo to procure for me a folio 
edition of a work [ specified: the size of this book in- 
duced me to hope, that T could conceal the stiletto be- 
tween the binding and the back, but it was unfortunately 
two inches longer than the book. Balbi wrote soon to 
tell ine he had hung up the prints. I was determined 
to send him the stiletto in the book, but with some con- 
trivance to conceal that part that would project. 

I told Lorenzo I was desirous of celebrating Michael. 
mas-day, with two great plates of macaroni, dressed with 
butter and Parmesan cheese, and that I wished to give 
one to the prisoner who had lent me his books. He an- 
awered, that the same prisoner had expressed a wish to 
borrow my great book; I told him I would send it with 
the macaroni, and ordered him to procure me the largest 
dish he could; I would myselr fill it. While Lorenzo 
went for the dish, | wrapped up the bolt in paper, and 
stuck it behind the binding ; I was convineed, that if I 
put a large dish of macaroni on the top of the book, Lo- 
renzo’s attention would be so occupied in carrying that 
eat ly, that he never would perecive the end of the jron 














projecting ; I informed Balbi of all this, and charged him 
to be particularly cautious to take the dish and book toge 
ther. 

On Michaelmas day, Lorenzo came with a great pan, 
in which the macaroni was stewed ; I immediately added 
the butter, and poured it into both dishes, filling them 
up with grated parmesan cheese ; the dish for the munk 
I filled to the brim, and the macaroni swam in butter. I 
put the dish upon the volume, which was half as broad 
in diameter as the book was long, and gave them to 
Lorenzo, with the back of the book turned towards him, 
telling him to stretch out his arms, and to go slowly, that 
the butter might not run over on the book. I observed 
him steadily; be could not turn his eyes away from the 
butter, which he feared to spill; he proposed to take the 
dish first, and then to return for the book, but I told him 
by so doing my present would lose half its value ; he con- 
sented to take both at last, observing that it would not be 
his fault if the butter ran over; I followed hin with my 
eyes as far as I could, and soon heard Balbi eough three 
times, the concerted signal of the success of my strata- 
gem. Father Balbi employed eight days to make the 
opening, which he daily covered over with a print; he 
wrote constantly to me, complaining of the slow progress 
he made, though he worked all night long, and that he 
thought we should only render our condition worse, as 
he feared we should have no success; my answer to him 
was, that I was persuaded of the contrary, though I was 
by no means so in reality ; but I well knew we must either 
persevere, as we had begun, or give up every thing. 

On the 16th of October, at eight o’clock, as I was 
translating an ode of Horace, I heard a noise over head, 
and then three taps; I answered with as many : this sig- 
nal had been agreed on between us, if we had not deceiv- 
ed ourselves as to our relative position. Balbi wrote next 
day to tell me he should soon finish, if my ceiling did not 
consist of more than two planks, at the same time reas- 
suring me he would not cut quite through the last, as I 
had particularly dwelt on the necesity of my ceiling 
presenting no trace of our labours. I had already re- 
solved to quit my prison on the night of the next day but 
one; now IL had an assistant, I was confident of being 
able to effect an opening through the great roof of the 
duca! palace, in four hours; and when we had climbed 
out on that, to choose the best means that might present 
themselves of descending. 

But on the same day, it was a Monday, two hours after 
our eating-time, while Balbi was working, I heard the 
door of the hall which adjoined my prison open; my 
blood ran cold, but I did not lose my presence of mind; 
I gave two taps, the signal to Balbi that he must cover 
the hole up. In a minute Lorenzo appeared, and begged 
iny pardon, but he was obliged to bring me a scoundrel 
for a companion; at the same time I] saw a man about 
thirty to forty, small, thin, and very plain, with a wretch- 
ed dress and a round black wig, appear, led by two 


jailers; IT observed, that the tribunal had the power of 


commanding there; Lorenzo desired a mattress to be 
b-ought for him, and left us, after he had told the new 
ner that ten sous daily were allotted for his provision. 

This man, whose countenance and manners by no 
means belied the character Lorenzo had given of him, had 
been a common informer and spy of the basest kind ; but 
having deceived the council in a treacherous piece of in- 
formation, in which he had betrayed his own cousin, he 
had been sent here for his pains. His ignorance, super- 
stition, and gluttony, were ona par with his raseality, and 
[ was alternately tormented with his absurd and revolting 
devotions, his nonsense and his voracity ; for having at 
first, out of compassion, let him dine with me, he spent 
none of his ten sous, but entirely lived on my provisions : 
his name was Sorodaci. I had written to tell Balbi, that 
for the present we must give up our efforts at escape. I 
kept my new companion in good humour, by condoling 
with him on his imprisonment, and flattering him with 
hopes of a speedy release; while I procured, through 
Lorenzo, crucifixes and images to feed his superstition, 
and plenty of garlic and strong wine to feed his appetite. 

One night I wrote to Balbi to inform him, that when 
the clock struck eighteen he should begin to proceed with 
his work, and cease as the clock struck three-and-twenty ; 
he had nothing to fear, and the hopes of our escape de- 
pended on his punctuality. It was now the twenty-fifth 
of October, and the day was approaching when the at- 
tempt must be made or given upaltogether. The inqui- 
sitors and the secretary visited, on the first of November, 
some villages on the main land ; Lorenzo was accustomed 
to get gay on that evening, and did not rise till late the 
next day to visit his prisoners: that night must therefore 
be the one destined tor our flight. 

It now only remained to work 


‘ 


the superstition of 





Sorodaci so effectually as to overawe him, and prevent his 
betraying or marring our plot; accordingly, after he had 
eaten with me one evening, I assumed the air of one in. 
spired, and bid him seat himself and listentome. “ You 
must know,” said I, “that this morning carly, the holy 
virgin appeared to me in a vision, and said to me, that as 
you were a fervent worshipper of her holy rosary, to re. 
ward your devotion, she would depute an angel in human 
form, who would descend through an aperture in the 
ceiling to you,and free you in the space of five or six days: 
this angel, she told me, would commence his work at the 
stroke of nineteen, and continue at it till half an hour 
before sun-set, that he might ascend to heaven again by 
daylight. Accompanied by this angel, you and 1 were 
to quit your prison; and if you swore to renounce the 
trade of a spy, and reformed, I was to take care of you 
for the future.” 

I observed with the most earnest attention the counte. 
nance of the fellow, who seemed petrified at my inform. 
ation. Ithen took my prayer-book, and after sprinkling 
the cell with holy water, pretended to pray, and repeatedly 
kissed the image of the virgin. My rogue remained 
silent for an hour, and then asked when the angel would 
descend, and whether we should hear him as he broke 
through the prison. “Certainly,” said, I, “he will come 
at the nineteenth hour; we shall hear him at work, and 
atter tour hours, which in my opinion are sufficient for 
an angel to perform his task, he will retire.” “ Probably,” 
said he, “ you have dreamt this.” 1 denied it, and asked 
him whether he were determined to renounce the trade 
of a spy? Instead of answering directly, he asked me 
whether it were not time for him to renounce bis profes. 
sion some time hence. I gave him for consideration till 
the coming of the angel, but aysured him tbat if by that 
time he had not taken the oath, he should not be rescved, 
I was astonished at the calmness of his mind ; he seewed 
certain of the non-appearance of the celestial visiter, and 
pitied me: L was impatient for the clock to strike nine- 
teen, and enjoyed the idea of the confusion and terror 
which I was certain this credulous man would manifest 
at the promised noise ; my plan could not fail, unless Lo. 
renzo had forgotten to give the book containing my in. 
structions to Balbi. 

At our meal at noon I drank nothing but water ; Soro- 
daci drank all the winc, and ate a great quantity of gar- 
lic. As the clock struck nineteen, I threw myself on 
the floor, and cried out “the angel comes ;” he imitated 
me, and we remained an hour silent. I read for three 
hours and a half, and he prayed to the rosary, every now 
and then falling asleep; he did not venture to speak aloud, 
and kept his eyes fixed on the ceiling at which Ball 
was working, with the most comical expression ; as it 
struck three-and-twenty, 1 bid him imitate me, as the 
angel was about to retire ; we cast ourselves on the earth, 
Father Balbi ceased, and all was quict : on the following 
morning fear, more than rational surprise, was legible on 
the countenance ef my companion. In twohours I had 
informed Balbi of all that had passed, and told him when 
he had finishea, he need only push in the ceiling of my 
cell, which he was to do on the night of the 31st of Oc- 
tober, and at four we would escape together with his and 
my companion. 

I kept Soredaci in a continual excitement by my dis- 
course, and never left him to go to rest, till he was nearly 
drunk and ready to fall asleep. Every thing succeeded 
to my wish; the 3lst was come, and I endeavoured to 
persuade myself of the probability of our success. 

But here I must pause, and endeavour to justify myself 
in the opinion of the reader, who may else doubt the 
sinccrity of my religious feclings; since I could thus 
trifle with the mysteries of our religion, in feigning the 
vision of our Lady, and in playing on the weakness of 
my credulous companion at the time; and now, in ven- 
turing to record it: but I could not suppress this a; if I 
intended to give a faithful account of my eseape; and I 
conscie ntiously declare, that I feel no compunction at 
what I then did, though I do not pretend that it was a 
very honourable proceeding. I adopted it much against 
my will, and only because I had no better means to em- 
ploy ; ; but I confess that if it were to do again, and my 
freedom depended on it, I could not resist the temptation of 
acting ina similar manner. If nature prompted me to 
endeavour to escape, certainly religion did not forbid me: 
I had no time to lose; I had a traitor for a co:npanion, 
whcese very trade would induce him to betray me to Lo- 
renzo; I must therefore either paralize his mind by the 
agency of fear, or—murder him, as many uthers, who 
possessed less remorse, would have done in my place; 
I could easily have asserted that Sorodaci had died a 
natural death, and no enquirics would have been made. If 
any of my readers should decide this to have been the least 
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reprehensible mode of acting, God enlighten them ; their | mised, though surprised he should imagine I should ever | behind, and whom Casanova begs would not attribute 
religion will never be mine; I did what seemed to me} think of returning; I knew very well that would never] this present to him.” 
my duty, and eternal Providence did not frustrate my en-| happen. “Written an hour before midnight, without light, in 
deavours. Sorodaci’s cowardice hindered him froin shar-|_ We now called our companions, and brought our pack-| the cell of Count Asquino, the 3lst of October, 1756.” 
ing our flight, as will be seen, so | was freed from my|ages tothe opening. I divided my hundred fathoms of line 
oath of supporting him; but had it been otherwise, I will} into two parcels; we passed the remaining hours in dis- 
confess to my readers, that I would not have prejudiced | course over our past sufferings. Bualbi already began to} I gave the letter to Sorodaci, with an injunction to de- 
myself; I will even own, that on the first appearance of| show the selfish folly of his character, in accusing me|liver it into the secretary's own hands, who would cer- 
danger, I would have freed myself from the wretch, if || repeatedly of not keeping my word with him, for that I} tainly visit the prisons himself. The count thought the 
must have tied him up to a tree; as 1 had sworn to him| had written in my letters to him that I was certain of| letter would not fail in its effect, and he premised, when 
constant support, I knew his fidelity would last no longer | success, which was by no means the case ; and he scru-|1 was brought back, to return me cvery thing. Sorodaci 
than I could influence his fears, which would probably | pled not to declare, that if he had known as much as h« leven said he hoped to see me again, and to give me back 
terminate at the appearance of the angel and monk.| did now, he never would have united with me in the at. | ilso what I had left him. 
“Non merta fe, chi non la serbaaltrui.””’,. A man is more|tempt. The count said, with the caution of a man of| sut it was time to depart, as the moon was no longer 
justified in sacrificing all to self-preservation, than kings | seventy, that he thoughtI had much better remain where | visible. I placed on Balbi’s shoulder the bundle of cord, 
are, who maintain their right to sacrifice all to the good| I was, for that I should certainly lose my life in attempt-|and on the other his packet, and loaded myself in the 
of the state. ing to descend from the roof. I gave no heed to his}same manner; we then, dressed in our vest only, and our 
At length the seventeenth hour strikes, and the angel] advice ; but he still persisted in the hopes of rescuing} hats on our heads, looked through the opening I had 
approaches. Sorodaci was about to prostrate himself, but | his two zechini; he described the difficulties of climbing | made. 
I told him it was needless; in three minutes a piece of| along the roof, and the impracticability of getting in at any | 
the plank fell at my feet, and Balbi precipitated himself} of the windows, which were all guarded by iron bars, or | 
into my arms. ‘ Now your work is complete, and mine | of finding a place where we might fasten the rope to; and| I went first; notwithstanding the mist, every object 
begins ;” he gave over to me my stiletto: impatient to} if even we succeeded in finding such a place, he conceived | was visible enough; kneeling and creeping, I thrust my 
reconnoitre, I desired Balbi to remain with Sorodaci,| we should be unable to let ourselves down by the ropes,! weapon between the joints of the lead plates, holding with 
whom I wss unwilling to trust alone; I forced myself] so that one of us mast sacrifice himself by letting down| one hand by that, and with the other, by the plank on 
with difficulty through the opening into the cell of the} the other two, and then return to his prison ; that further,! which the lead plate had laid, which I had removed, I 
count, whom I embraced. I found in him a man whose | if either of us was capable of such generosity, it then re-} raised myselr on the roof; Balbi, in following me, grasped 
person did not scem adapted for exertions like those we| tained to be considered on which side we could descend, | my band behind, so I resembled a beast of burthen, which 
had to make ; and accordingly, when I told him my plan, | without being scen; on the side next the church we] must dray as well as carry; in this manner I had to as- 
he asserted he had no wings, which must be necessary should be inclosed in the court-yard, where there were} cend a ste¢p and slippery root-side. When we were half 
to descend from the leaden roof, and declared he had not| sentinels ; there only remained, therefore, the side of} way up this dangerous plane, Balbi desired me to stop a 
courage enough to accompany me, but he would remain j the canal, and there we could not have a boat ready for moment, for that one of his bundles had fallen off, and 
behind to pray for us. I betook myself to the roof, to} us. J listened to all this with a patience which was foreign | probably had only rolled down to the gutter; my first 
examine with my stiletto the timber and planking under|to my nature. What provoked me the most were the | thought was to give him a push that would send him af- 
the lead work, and found it break easily. In less than| impudent reproaches of the monk; but as I could not/ter it, but Heaven enabled me to contain myself; the 
an hour I could effect a tolerable opening ; I then return- | hope to succeed without the aid of one at least, I re -| punishment would have fallen on me as well Guthiinys fos 
eon myself, and contented myself with saying, 1} without his help I could do nothing. I asked if the 


Castigans, castigavit me Deus, et morti non tradidit me. 

















E) quindi usciinmo a rimirar le stelle—Dante. 


ed to my cage, cut up clothes, napkins, and sheets, to 
make a rope of; I myself fastened the knots by nooses, 
for one bad one might have precipitated us headlong ; [ got | the particulars of my plan. [black gown, two s 
a hundred feet of rope. In situations like mine a fortu-| _ 1 sent Sorodaci, who had been in silent bewilderment} for its loss: he si 
nate circumstance often decides all, and he alone deserves | a to her set-|iny clothes 
success who relies solely on his own exertions for attain-| ting, he returned with the information, that in a quarter} “After I had climbed over about sixteen lead plates, I 
ing it. of an hour there would be no moon to be seen, but that jreached the ridge of the roof; 1 set myself astride on it, 
I bound my clothes, my silk mantle, and some linen} a thick mist would make it dangerous to ascend the]and the monk imitated me; our backs were turned to- 
together, and we all betook ourselves to the count’s cel! ;| leaden roof. “ As long as the mist is not oil, | am con- | wards the island of S. Gi reio maggiore, and two hun- 
the latter wished Soradaci joy of having been confined tent,” said I, and desired Sorodaci to put on his mantle, | dre d steps before us was the cupola of St. Marks, a part 
with me, and of now being able to escape with me. I/and take a part of the rope ; on this he began to weep,| of the ducal palace, wherein the chapel of the doge is, 
laughed at laying aside the ‘Tartuffe’s mask I had carried | and begged me not to require his death ; he should but} more magnificent than that of any king. Here we took 
for a weck, in order to impose on my worthy cempanion ; | fall into the canal, and be pert ctly useless to us; ! 
he now discovered that he had been cheated, but still | therefore desired to be left be hind ; lhe would remain and} on laying his hat upon them, it rolled down the roof, and 
could not comprehend how I had maintained an inter-| pray the whole night to St. I rancis for us: I had it in} fell into the eanal; he looked on this as a bad omen, and 
course with the pretended angel, who came so punctual-| ny power, he said, to kill him, but ulive he would neve t} complained he had now lost hat, shirts, and manuscript; 
ly to our rescue. The count’s assertion, that we exposed | go with us. }but I reminded him, that it was fortunate that the hat 
ourselves to imminent danger, made him anxious, and| He little knew that I was glad to be quit of him, as I | had fallen to the right and not to left, for otherwise it 
coward as he was, he determined not to hazard the peril- | was sure he would be more burdensome than useful | would have alarmed the sentinel in the arsenal. 
ous attempt. I exhorted the monk to make up his pack-| Us; I dismissed him, therefore, on condition he would) Aj 
age, while I finished the opening in the roof; at the| pray to St. Francis, and that he would bring all my quite still here till my return, and climbed along the roof, 
second hour of the night it was ready. I felt, indeed,| books, with a hundred dollars, to the count; he did/my dagger in my hand; I erept in this manner for an 
that the plates of lead were riveted to, or at least bent|so; the latter offered to restore them all on iny re-) hour, trying to find a place to which I might fasten my 
ai 


turn; I observed he would never see me again. “ The] pone to enable me to descend: but all the places I looked 


was certain of success, though 1 could not explain all] bundle was gone? and when I heard that it contained his 
P 


hirts, anda manuscript, I consoled him 
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| } 1] | , 
hed, and owed me, still holding by 





ll this time, to see how near the moon was 





he off our bundles; he placed his ropes between his Ie es; but 











: l I ] } 
ter looking about me a little, L bid the monk remain 


over the marble guttér; but with Balbi’s assistance, and 


with my bolt, I succeeded in loosening one of the plat: S| fe 
sufficiently, so that with the help of one’s shoulder it} ours; does he, Jalbi?” 1 wished by this speech to arouse jable difficulties in getting to the canonica on the other 
could be raised up. I saw with regret, as I looked out, | @ spark of feeling and honour in the other, and he was] . 
the light of the new moon, and we must now wait till | obliyed to acquiese In my assertion. ; land I must hazard it without allowing myself to think 
midnight, when she would set; for in such a night, when | 1 now begged of the count, pen, ink, and paper, which | too long on the danger; but about two thirds of the way 
the serenity of the weather tempted all the world to} he possessed, notwithstanding the prohibition to that | n the side of the roof I observed a dormer window, 
walk in St. Mark’s-place, we dared not venture to be | ffect, for Lorenzo would have sold St. Mark himself for } 
clambering about the roof; at five the moon would set,} @ dollar. ) 
and at half-past thirteen the sun would rise, so we had jas it w 1s dark, and gave it to Sorodaci. It began with] J should find some of the doors going out of it open at 
seven hours of perfect darkness. | the following appropriate verse ; * Non morar, s¢ d vivam, 
I told Balbi we would pass the three hours in conver- | ¢t narrabo, opera Domini.” Our lord inquisitors may 
sation with Count Asquino, and that the former should | employ every means to detain a prisoner in their dun-| 
beg him to lend us forty zechini, which would be as| eons. but if he be fortunate enough not to b pledged 
necessary to our success as my stiletto had been. He by his word, he is justified ee taking all steps to efiect 
performed my commission, and said, after some minutes, | his liberation ; the former justify thems Ives by law, the parallel to the great one, and set myself upon it. I then 
the count would speak with me alone: the poor old man | latter by nature ; they do not require his coneurrs nee for | leaned over, and by feeling, discovered it to be a window 
represented to me that I needed no gold for my flight :| his Imprisonment ; he does not require theirs to his tree-| with small round panes of glass, eased in lead, behind a 
that his family was numerous, and that if I should die dom. I wrote as follows : | grating ; to penetrate this, required a file, and I had onby 


wretch deserves not to share in such an undertaking as] down into were enclosed ones, and there were insuper- 
’ ' 


side of the church; yet every thing must be attempted, 





1 probably lit some passage leading to the dwelling- 


I wrote a Ietter, which I could not read over,} places not within the limits of th prisons, and I thought 


d iy-bre ik. If any one should meet us, and take ns for 
state prisoners, he would fir d, I determined, some dif. 
ficulty in detaining us. With this consideration, with one 
leg stretched out towards the window, I let myself gently 
slide down, till | reached the little roof of it, that ran 


| 
| 
| 
| 





he would lose the loan, together with other excuses to} “ Jacob Casanova, who writes this in the agony of his| my stilleto. Bitterly disappointed, and in the greatest 
conceal avarice. My answer lasted half an hour ; I al-| heart, knows that the misfortune may befal him of fall-] embarrassment, I seemed 
leged excellent reasons, but these never will prosper} ing again into the hands of those from whom he is now] termination, when the clo 
while the world stands; for what can philosophy avail | endagvoaring to escape ; should this be the case, he sup-| night, awakened my fainting resolution; | remembered 
against the passions? It occurred to me, “ nolenti bacu- plicates the humanity of his high-ininded judges not to] that this sound announced the beginning of All Saints 
lus,” but I was not cruel enough to put this proverb in | make his condition more wretched, in punishing him for}day. When misfortune drives a strong mimd to devo- 
practice, aud concluded with the promise, that if he|an attempt that reason and nature equally prompted oe, tion, there is always a little superstition mingled with it, 
that bell ! 


would escape with us I would bear him on my shoulders; | to; he begs that if he should be retaken, all his property } Il aroused me to action, and promised me victory, 


weeping and sobbing, he asked if two zechini would be} be restored to him, and that he may be confined again laving on my stomach and stretehimg over, I struek vio- 
enough. I answered I must be contented with any thing, | in the cell from which he now breaks out. Should he,}lently with my dagger agamst the grating in the hope of 
and he conjured me to promise to restore them to him,| kowever, succeed in escaping, he gives all he left behin 
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the cutting of my hand. I now returned up to the top 
of the roof; and crept back to my companion; I found 
him in a dreadful rage, cursing me for having left him 
two hours; he at last thought I must have fallen over, 
and was about to return to his prison. He asked me | 
what were my intentions; “ you will soon see,” said I, 
and packing our bundles on our necks again, | bid him 
follow me. When we reached the roof of the window, 
I explained to him what I had done, and what I intend- 
ed to do. I asked his advice as to the best mode of get- 
ting in at it: it would be easy for the first man, the} 
second would hold the rope; but what would this last | 


one do? in leaping down from the window to the floor | 


he might break a leg, for we knew nothing of the space | 
between. ‘The monk instantly proposed I should let | 
him down first, and afterwards think how I should get 
in myself; [ was sufliciently master of inyself to conceal | 
my indignation at this proposal, and to proceed to exe .| 
cute his wish; I tied a rope round my companion, and| 
sitting astride of the window-roof, let him down to the} 
window, telling him to rest on his elbows on the roof, | 
and to put his feet through the hole [ had made. I then | 
lay down again on the roof, and leaning forward, told 
him to be satisfied that I would hold the rope fast. Balbi} 
caine safely down upon the floor, untied himself, and | 
I drew the rope back to me, but in doing this, I found | 
that the space from the window to the floor was ten| 
times my arin’s length; it was impossible, therefore, to| 
jump this. Balbi called to me to throw the rope to him 5 | 
but I took care not to follow his absurd and selfish coun- 
sel. I now determined on returning to the great roof, 
and [ discovered a cupola at a place where I had not 
been; it brought me to a stage laid with lead plates, and | 
which had a trap-door, covered with two folding shutters. | 
I found here a tub full of fresh lime, building tools, and 
a tolerably long ladder; the latter, of course, attracted | 
my particular attention; I tied my rope round one of 
the rings, and climbing up the roof again, drew the ladder 
after me; this ladder I must contrive to put in at the 
window, and it was twelve times the length of my arm. 
Now | missed the help of the monk; I let the ladder 
down to the gutter, so that one end leaned against the 
window, the other stood in the gutter; I drew it up to 
me again as I leaned over, and endeavoured to get the 
end in at the window, but in vain; it always came over 
the roof, and the morning might come and find me here, 
and bring Lorenzo soon after it; I determined to slide 
down to the gutter in order to give the ladder the right di- 
rection. This gutter of marble yielded me a resting- 
place, while I lay at length on it; and I succeeded in 
putting the ladder about a fout into the window, which di- 
minished its weight considerably, but it was necessary 
to push it in two feet more; I then should only have to 
climb back to the window-roof, and, by means of the | 
line, draw it entirely in; to effect this, 1 was compe Hed | 
to raise myself on my knees, and while | was doing so,| 
they slipt off the gutter, and I lay with only my breast 
and elbows upon it. I exerted all my strength to draw 
my body up again, and to lay mys« lf on the gutter: I 
had, fortunately, no trouble with the ladder ; it was now 
three feet in the window, and did not move. As soon as 
I found [ lay firm, I endeavoured to raise my right knee 
up to the level of the gutter; | had nearly succeeded, | 
when the effort gave me a fit of the cramp, as paralysing 
as it was painful. What a moment! I lay two minutes 
motionless; at length the pain subsided, and I succeeded 
in raising one knee after the other upon the marble 
again: [ rested a few minutes, and then pushed the lad- 
der still further into the window. Sufficiently experi- 
enced in the laws of equilibrium by this adventure, I 
returned to the window-roof, and drawing the ladder 
entirely in, my companion received the end of it, and 
secured it; I then threw in the rope and bundle, and 
soon rejoined him; after short congratulations, | felt 
about to examine the dark and narrow place we were in. 

We came to a grated iron door, which opened on my 
raising the latch, and we entered a large hall; we felt 
round the walls, and met with a table, surrounded by 
arm-chairs. I at length found a window, opened the 
sash of it, and looked, by starlight, down a fearful depth ; 
here was no descent by rope practicable. I returned to 
the place where we had lett our things, and sat down in 
an arm-chair, and was seized with such an invincible de- 
sire to sleep, that if I had been told it was death, I should 
have welcomed it; the feeling was indescribable. At the 
third hour the noise of the monk awoke me; he said | 
my sleeping at such a time and place was incomprehen-| 
sible ; but nature had overcome me; I, however, gained | 
a little strength by the rest. 

I said, as I arose, that this was no prison, and that 
there must be, therefore, somewhere an exit; I searched 











till I found the large iron door, and opposite to it was a 
smaller one, with a key-hole; 1 put my stiletto in it, and 
exclaimed, “ Heaven grant it may not be a cupdoard.” 
After some efforts the lock yielded, and we entered a 
small room, in which was a table with a key upon it; ] 
tried it; it opened, and I found myself in cupboards filled 
with papers; it was the archive-chamber. We ascended 
some steps, and passing through a glass-door, entered 
the chancery of the doge; I now knew where I was, 
and as in letting ourselves down we might get into a 
labyrinth of small courts, I seized an instrument with 
which the parchments are pierced to atlix the seals; this 
tool I bid Balbi stick into the chink in the door, which 
I made with my bolt, and worked it about on all sides, 
not caring for the noise, till I had made a tolerable hole ; 
but the projecting splinters threatened to tear our skin 
and clothes, and it was five feet from the floor to the 
opening, for I had chosen the place where the planks 
were the thinnest; I drew a chair to it, and the monk 
got on it; he stuck his arms and head through the open- 
ing, and I pushed the rest of him through into a cham- 
ber, the darkness of which did not alarm me; I knew 
where we were, and threw my bundle through to him, 
but left the rope behind. I had no one to aid me, on 
which account I placed a chair on the top of two others, 
and got through the aperture to my loins; I desired 
Balbi to pull me through with all his foree, regardless of 
the pain the laceration of my flesh gave me. We has. 
tened down two flights of steps, and arrived at the pas- 
sage leading to the royal stairs, as they are called; but 
these, wide as a town-gate, were, as well as those beyond, 
shut with four wide doors; to force these would have re- 
quired a petard, and here my dagger seemed to say, “ hic 
fines posuit.” I sat down by Balbi, calm and collected, 
and told him that my work was done, and that God and 
fortune would achieve the rest for us. 


Abbia, chi regge il ciel, cura del resto 
O la fortuna, se non tocea a lui. 


“ To-day,” I continued, “is All Saints day, and to- 
morrow, All Souls, and it is not likely any should come 
here; if any one do come to open the doors, I will res- 
cue myself, and you follow me; if none come, I will re- 
main here and die of hunger, for I can do no more.” 

Balbi’s rage and desperation knew no bounds; but I 
kept my temper, and began to dress myself completely. 
If Balbi looked like a peasant, his dress at least was not 
in shreds, and bloody, like mine; I drew on my stock- 
ings, and found on each foot large wounds, for which I 
was indebted to the gutter and lead plates; I tore my 
handkerchief, and fastened the bandages with thread 1 
had about me; I put on my silk dress, which was ill as- 
sorted with the weather, arranged my hair, and put on a 
shirt with lace ruffles, and silk stockings, and threw my 
old clothes into a chair; and now looked like a rake, 
who is found after a ball in a suspicious place. I ap- 
proached a window, and, as I learnt two years after- 
wards in Paris, some loiterer below who saw me, in- 
formed the kecper of the palace of it, who, fearing that 
he had locked some one in by mistake, came to release 
us; | heard the noise of steps coming up the stairs, and 
looking through a chink, saw only one man, with some 
keys in his hand. I commanded Balbi to observe the 
strictest silence, and hiding my stiletto under my clothes, 
placed myself close to the door, so that I needed only one 
step to reach the stairs. ‘The door was opened, and the 
man was so astonished at my appearance, that I was 
able, silently and quickly, to pass by him, the monk fol- 
lowing me; assuming then a sedate pace, I took the di- 
rection to the great staircase: Balbi wanted to go to the 
church to the right, for the sake of the sanctuary, for- 
getting that in Venice there was no sanctuary against 
state crimes and capital offences, but at last he followed 
me. 

I did not expect security in Venice. I knew I could 
not be safe till I had passed the frontiers; I stood now 
before the royal door of the ducal palace; but without 
looking at any one, or being observed in return, I cross- 
ed the “ Piazzetta,” and reaching the canal, entered the 
first gondola I found there, and cried out, “another 
rower, I wish to go to Fusina.” Another gondolier soon 
appeared, and I threw myself negligently on the centre 
seat, while the monk sat on one side : the gondola put off. 

The figure of the monk, without a hat, and wrapped 
in my eloak, might have caused me to be taken for an 
astrologer, or an adventurer. We no sooner passed the 
custom-house than my gondoliers began to exert their 
strength to cross the waves of the great canal, through 





which the way lay, as well to Fusina as to Mestre, 
whither in reality I meant to go. In the middle of the 





canal I put out my head, and asked the man, if in four. 
teen hours we should get to Mestre? 

“ You wished to go to Fusina, did you not?” 

“No, blockhead, I said Mestre ;” the other rower, 
however, maintained the contrary, and Balbi was even 
absurd enough to contradict me. I affected to laugh, 
and said I might have erred, but that my wish was to 
go to Mestre. ‘The gondoliers acquiesced; they were 
ready to go to England, if I required it; and told me 
we should reach Mestre in three quarters of an hour. 

I cast a look behind us, and saw no gondola in pur. 
suit of us. I rejoiced in the fine day, which was as 
glorious as could be wished, shining with the first rays 
of an incomparable sun-rise. Reflecting on the dangers 
of the past night, on the place where | had spent the pre. 
ceding day, and on all the fortunately concurring events, 
which had so favoured me, gratitude filled my soul, and 
I raised, in silence, my thanks for the mercy of God; 
overcoine by the variety of emotions, I burst into tears, 
which relieved my heart from the oppression of a joy 
that seemed likely to burst it. 

It is sufficient to add, that after many difficulties and 
narrow escapes, Casanova succeeded in eluding pursuit, 
and safely quitted the Venitian territory. 





Arthur St. FoHnu, 
PART I. 
“Tleus, Rogero! fer cayallos, 
Fja! nunc ecamus! 
Jam repetit domum, 
Mairis et oscula 
Suaviter repetamus !"—Dulce Domum, 


None but an English schoolboy can form an icca of 
the ecstatic feelings which attend “breaking-up.” The 
opinion that our school-days are the happiest of our 
existence is true in nothing but this. The delight which 
we expericnce at going home is, perhaps, almost the 
keenest that we feel at any period of our lives: and, 
probably, it is so from the very fact that those days are 
so little happy at other times. Who is there among us 
whose heart does not beat at the remembrance of the 
almost delirious joy in which he used to be plunged dur- 
ing “the last week?” and, at last, when the very morning 
itself arrives, and he jumps into the chaise, hired weeks 
before, to ensure it—oh ! it would be almost worth while 
(and it would be a heavy price) to put oneself to school 
again for a half-year, in order to taste the enjoyment of 
that hour! 

With what joyful energy used a whole choir of young 
voices to shout out the beloved chorus of the home song, 
a verse from which I have selected as an epigraph to this 
chapter, Domum, domum, dulce, dulce domum! Yes, 
sweet and beloved, indeed, ishome then! ‘lime has not 
chilled us, the world has not corrupted us; as the young 
bird returns to its nest, so do we to our parents’ arms and 
dwelling. And with what undoubting faith did we re- 
ceive the tradition of how that song was written, and of 
its author's fate! ‘Ihe story ran, that a boy—a Wyke- 
hamist it was said—was, for his idleness and ill-conduct, 
left at school curing the holidays; he pleaded hard to be 
forgiven, but his friends were inexorable. Accordingly, 
as soon as the last chaise-full of his companions had 
driven off, he retired to his solitary chamber, wrote the 
song, of which the above is part,* and died at the end of 
a few days, of a broken heart. It may seem childish to 
record such a legend at this time of day, but the feelings 
which are allied to it are too vivid not to sway the heart 
strongly even now. 

It is certain, at least, that the two young gentlemen, 


whose return from school has suggested the foregoing ° 


reflections, would have thought them childish enough. 
They were Eton boys, near the top of the school, between 
seventeen and eighteen years old, and, of course, far too 
manly not to hold in scorn all the more juvenile associa- 
tions from which such thoughts spring. Still, delighted 
they were. Youth, health, high spirits, ardent anticipa- 
tions—what needed they more? Joyous, indeed, was their 
conversation, and short seemed the way, as they rattled 
along as rapidiy as damns, promises, and doubie-pay could 
urge the post-boy. 

“ Get on, my lad, get on, we shall be late,” exclaimed 
one of the travellers, letting down the front window of the 
chaise, “I want you,” he added, turning to his com- 
panion, “to see the view from the top of the hill, and it 
will be dark if this fellow docs not get on faster. See, 


* It is in Latin rhyming verse, and consists of several 
stanzas. 
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yonder are the out-lying woods of Mabledon; but it is 
three quarters of a mile trom there to the Park-gate.” 

They reached it at last: the porter’s wife at the lodge 
beamed with smiles as she flung the gates wide, and ex- 
claimed, * God bless you, my lord—you are welcome 
home,” as the ‘chaise whirled through. “ Now, St. John,” 
he exclaimed, “ look out on this side; there is the river, 
and yonder is the obelisk; and you can just catch a 
glimpse of the clock-house over the stables, in the angle 
of the valley—the weathercock is glittering in the sun. 
This view from the London lodge we reckon our crack 
prospect, I can tell you.” 

And well they might: it was a view such as is to be 
found only in England; and there only in the scat of an 
ancient and wealthy family. The scene consisted of two 
boldly swelling hills, along one of which they were now 
passing, clothed with the most luxuriant woods, whose 
tufted tops were glowing under the splendour of a July 
sun-set. The trees, advancing more on some points than 
on others upon the brow of the hills, gave beautiful 
variety to the ground, by thus affording vistas into the 
thick of the woods, and by the picturesque effect of the 
dotted clumps and single trees, which formed their termi- 
nation. Between these hills stretched a broad and beautiful 
valley, with a fine stream running throughout its whole 
length. At the farther extremity appeared a bridge, near 
the opposite side of which some of the chimneys of the 
house were visible. “It is beautiful, indeed,” exclaimed 
St. John, “ most beautiful—most magnificent!” and he 
continued to gaze with increasing admiration and delight, 


as Mabledon pointed out to him feature after feature of 


the prospect as they advanced. 

At length, as the chaise procecded along the brow of 
the hill, and, subsequently, began to wind down it, the 
house appeared in full view. It was of white stone, and 
of the Ionic order of architecture, simple, grand, and of 
vast extent, such evidently as could be occupied only by 
a man of princely fortune. St. Jolin gazed in silence: the 
image of his own humble home rose upon his mind, and 
the contrast was too forcible to be pleasing. 

“See,” Lord Mabledon cried, “ they have perceived our 
coming, and are on the steps to receive us—but wher: 
can my sister be, that she is not there ?—she used always 
to be the first to welcome me. Ah! here she is, I de- 
clare,” he exclaimed, as, at a turn in the road, they be- 
held a female figure, on a white pony, coming at three- 
parts speed to meet them. She approachee ;—nothing 
could have formed a more charming object for a painter 
than that on which St. John now looked. The pony, 
milk-white, and with its long, silken mance and tail float- 
ing on the wind, was, to ordinary horses, what an Italian 
greyhound is to the rest of his species. But St. John saw 
not the horse—the rider riveted his looks and thoughts. 
It was a girl about sixteen; tall, and slenderly formed, 
but already with that beautiful outline of form, which is 
always accompanied by grace, and which gives the pro- 
mise of full developement at maturity. Her hair brilliant 
and profuse, was blown by the wind in dishevelled Inxu- 
riance abggt her cheeks, glowing at once with the effects 
demeddiead of emotion. Her large full eyes flashed 
through their long lashes with the animation of joy ; and 
as, stretching out her hands with delight towards her 
brother, a smile of affection irradiated her whole counte- 
nance, St. John thought he never had beheld a being so 
lovely. She was not encumbered by a habit: she scemed 
to have started upon horse-back to meet her brother: a 
velvet foraging cap was flung lightly upon her head, 
giving her streaming hair to view, and her ordinary gown 
betrayed a foot like Cinderella’s in the fairy stirrup. 

“ Dear, dear George !” she exclaimed, as she rode up 
to the chaise; “ welcome home a thousand times! how 
delighted Tam! And you're looking so well! We did 
not expect you for this hour, or I intended to have met 
you at the gate!” Lord Mabledon grected his sister 
with equal fondness; and it was only after a dialogue of 
some duration that he turned to his friend, saying, “ But 
I forgot—Arthur, I must present you to my sister 
Emily, this is my friend Mr. St. John; Mr. St. John,” 
he added, with mock formality, “this is Lady Emily 
Lorraine.” Lady [Emily smiled, and bowed, and, look- 
ing at the disorder of her dress, blushed a little, saying, 
“ ] willcanter on and put Titania up; you will find them 
all in the hall waiting for you;” and, giving the rein to 
her little mettlesome steed, off she sprang as rapidly as 
she had come. 

A few minutes more, and they drove up to the great 
entrance. Lord and Lady Missenden were in the porch, 
and Mabledon was eagerly embraced by each. Their 
son was evidently an object of equal pride and affection. 
As soon as the first greetings were over, he hastened to 
present his friend, and as the friend of such a son waa he 


junctions to the boy to neglect no 0} 





received. Lord Missenden was a man somewhat under 
fifty ; tall, handsome, and of peculiarly gentlemanlike 
aspect. His countenance was usually thought to wear 
an expression of coldness, but at this moment it was 
lighted up by all the warmest and strongest leelings of his 
nature. His countess was little turned of forty, with 
more than the remains of great beauty, and possessing 
those manners, the perfection of which is perhaps to be 
found in no other person than a woman of condition, who 
is no longer in her youth. ‘Their polish, grace and fas- 
cination may exist at any age; but their full case can 
scarcely be possessed until the consciousness whicl»must 
ever attach to “a beauty” has in great measure passed 
away. 

Ina few moments Lady Emily again joined them, and 
they proceeded together to the drawing room. It 
full of company, a large party being then at Mabledon ; 
and to most of them Lord Missenden presented his s 
and his son’s friend. To this last every thing was new 
and dazzling. ‘The splendid room, opening en sutle to 
the library and music room, crowded and glittering with 
all the varied and brilliant luxuries of modern furniture ; 
the exotics which shed their perfume through the win- 
dows opening to the ground; the lovely home view which 
was seen through them, beautiful as that at the entrance 
of the park had been noble; the grand scale on which 
every thing around him seemed medelled ; all served to 
strike St. John at once with admiration and even sur- 
prise. His home was widely different. A small par- 
sonage, with a parlour on each side of a narrow hall— 
inodestly furnished ; such was the dwelling in which he 
had been born, and in which his holidays had hitherto 
been spent. His father, who was, as I have satd, a cler- 
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gyman with a moderate living, secing the promise of 


strong talents in this his only child, had sent him early 
to Eton, with a view to the advantages of the “ connce- 
tions” that might be formed there, and with especial in- 
portunity of making 
them. The father had calculated correctly as to his son's 
talents; his advancement was rapid, and his distinction 
great; but he had utterly mistaken his fine independent 
spirit, when he had tried to instil into bis young mind 
the mean maxims of a /uft-hunter. Arthur St. John was 
a noble, open, and generous boy, whose very last idea 
was the worldly advantage which such or such a /iaison 
might prove to him eventually ; and holidays after holi- 
days, when his father asked him, in Eton phrase, “ Who 
is vour chief con now ?”—he had the mortification to 


hear the plebeian names of Jackson, Thompson, or Jones, | 


in answer. 
never have been accomplished by design. 


But, at length chance effected what would 
The circum- 


stance of two or three boys leaving school at the same | 


time, brought young St. John next.to Lord Mabledon, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Missenden, a nobleman of 
immense wealth, and great political influence. ‘The two 
boys became inseparable; in all schemes, whether of 
study or pleasure, they were united. Lord Mabledon, 


without having the striking talents of his friend, was suf- | 


ficiently quick and clever to appreciate, and go along with 
him; and so total, at the same time, was the absence of 
all rivalry, that his gratification at the distinctions which 
St. John’s talents gained him, was scarecly inferior to 
that of Arthur himself. 
goes, “ todo his own,” Lord Mabledon aimed at no more; 
and, consequently, his anxiety for his friend's success wi 
unmingled with any 


feeling of personal emulation or 


jealousy. 


The boys rose together ; and their friendship continued 
unbroken. Each const intly spoke of the other at his 
home ; and, at length, the proposal of Lord Mabledon to 
bring his friend home with him the next summer was 
readily acceded to by both fathers; by the one merely to 
gratify his beloved son,—by the other with the view to 
his son’s advancement. 

As Arthur stood, nearly unnoticed, in the magnificent 
drawing room at Mabledon, gazing upon the brilliant 
scene which still dazzled his eyes, even when his 
had recovered from that sensation—the contrast of the 


mind 


little parlour at his father’s parsonage, with its plain | 


paper, and mohair chairs, and old fashioned window 
seats, rose, with a somewhat painful vividness, before his 
faney’s eye. But his good feelings soon drove this idea 
from his mind: “ Ofall things in the world,” he thought 
to himself, “ the last allowable to me is to cherish feelings 
ofenvy towards Mabledoh. Generons, open-hearted, nob 
fellow that he is, I can feel nothing towards him but 
friendship and esteem! He is the best friend I ever had 
in the world; and long, long may we remain so.” 

“ There are music and cards, Mr. St. John,” said Lady 
Missenden, coming up to him; “ but I conclude you will 
be of the party in the music room. Miss Brabazon isa 


Content, as the school-phrase | 


most celebrated singer; and I will venture 
never heard a finer finger on the piano.” 

“I dare say not,” thought St. John, as he followed his 
noble hostess to the music room. 

Ther sat, at the instrument, a tall, bold looking girl 
of four or five and twenty, who, after vast tumbling over 
of music books, and shifiing of lights, and divers other of 
the minauderies usually let off by distinguished lady 
performers, at last fixed on a bravura from an opera then 
in vogue, and began to play the symphony in certainly a 
very masterly way. She then sang—correctly, brilliantly, 
powerfully—but the performance gave St. John no plea- 
sure—it was all head-work, the feelings had no share in it. 

“How divinely Miss Brabazon sings!” exclaimed 
aloud, at the end of the piece, a powdered, formal, old 
j|man, rising from a sofa on which he had been asleep du- 
|ring its course; “ dont you think so, sir But without 
{waiting for St. John’s answer, he continued, “She was 
lunder ‘Tremezzani for two years, and he said he never 
had a pupil of such exce lence. 
added, bustling up to him, “ 


to say you 





yD 


Lord Mabledon,” he 
do persuade Lady Emily to 
sing one of her charming little French songs; pray do, 
Lady Emily, let me entreat you:” and, when he had 
|fairly seated her at the piano, he went back to his sofa 
and his sleep. 

Lady Emily sat down smiling and blushing, as young 
ladies still can do before they are out—and pulling off 
her gloves (manches a gigol were not then in fashion) 
displayed anarm which St. John thought the whitest and 
most finely turned he had ever beheld; and though his 
experience was only that of a stripling under eighteen, 
| hi was not far wrong in his judgment. Lady Emily 
burst at once into her son of those of 
{delicate archness and malice, which no language but 

French can express, and to which the music (it is the 
| point beyond which French music should never attempt 

St. John 
her voice was a round, 
he did not know it by its 
technical name, yet he felt that it was not the voice he 





g, which was one 


ito go) is at once so beautiful and appropriate. 
ilmost started as she began: 


| 
h 


j rie h, contr’alio—and, thoug 


jhad expected from one so young and appar ntly so deli- 
But his delight equalled his surprise: she seemed 
lto revel in the gay, yet wild, notes with which the bur- 
| the n was brought round again at the conclusion of every 
| verse—and, each time there was some new outbreak of 
nt auty, some new combination of sweet sounds. 

| Oh! how delightful is it to gaze on an object such as 


this !—a young creature, beautiful as the day, beaming 


| cate ° 


}with youth and gushing spirits, and the consciousness of 
|‘ xciting and deserying admiration—her eye flashing— 
jher voice quivering—as a smile, bright as the first rush 
of sun-light over the sea, seems almost struggling with 

Oh! at 
}such a moment we forget that so bright a being can be 
|born for aught save happiness, and love, and joy—still 


|the music for possession of the exquisite lips! 


| more, that the very excess of her fascination is but too 
|probably in exact proportion with her future sorrows! 

St. John thought not thus. He gazed, he listened— 
| both yielded him delight unspeakable—but he was con- 
|tented to feel it, he did not analyze it. 
} 


At his age, in- 
we enjoy happiness; we do not pause to dissect 
When do that, our hearts are 
jalready beyond the power of experiencing its full and un- 
jsophisticated joys. In the prodigality arising from plenty, 
lin youth, we fill the cup of ecstasy to the brim, and ¢ mpty 
Jit at a bre ath. Afterwards, it is scantily filled, and we 
| pause to savourer every drop. 
“ Again! 


aect 


jand demonstrate it. we 


again!” exclaimed half a 
‘ Encore !—I beseech you, Lady 
said Mr. Evans, the powdered, formal 
gentleman, awaking from his sleep. St. John did not 
but he fixed look of mingled admiration and 
entreaty, which nothing but a warm and_ passionate 
heart could give to the face—and beneath which Lady 
he blushed deeply—and, after 
1 pause to collect herself, began her song again. 

Arthur St. John could close his 


leyes in sleep that night. 


rr —again !—pray, 
idozen voices at once. * 
Emily, encore !” 





| sp ik ; a 


| Emily’s eyes quailed, as s 


| It was long before 
The emotions of the day, so 
many and so various, had excited him far beyond the 
| pitch to which rest wil Above all, the strongest 
| passion of human nature had that day dawned in one of 

the most passionate hearts which the hand of that nature 

had ever formed. Arthur St. John, for the first time, 
1 felt love. 


come, 


Thus lived our youth, w 
And Lady E 
Lost in detight 


nma ou ubduing ol 


Lady Emily had had a great curiosity to see Arthur 
St. John. Wer brother had been in the habit of speaking 
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of him constantly as his dearest friend; and she knew |perceived their daily increasing effects. ‘This was not 
from the same source that his reputation for talents was|coquetry, properly so called: it was not done for the 
pre-eminent among those whose occupation it was to Sea Sane of display or of tyranny—but she felt it alto- 
judge of talents. ‘he arrival of a person, whose coming | gether to be delightful, and she indulge ‘d in it, without 
had been prefaced by circumstances such as these, could enquiring as to whether it was to lead, or what its effects 
not be an indifferent event to a young lady of sixteen, |might be upon either St. John or herself. 

vhose feelings and ideas had not as yet been fashion-bitten| ‘Thus days and wecks rolled on, The young men 


and made worldly by joinins rinthat most heartless, selfish,}were not to return to Eton, but were to commence re si- 
illed, emphaticaliy, so- ide nee at Oxford at the end of the long vacation. ‘Thus 
cicty. If her passions were not as yet dec p and power-|they were to pass the three months from Election to the 
ful, her feelings, at least, were quick and sensitive. The|beginning of Michaelmas Term, at Mabledon. ‘The 
age lay piled within her heart, |proceédings of the young people were little observed: 

t |they were thought almost children; and if Lady Missen- 

It far more strongly still, and saw and den sometimes perceived symptoms of admiration for 
thing of all this. Fielding has somewhere |her daughter in Arthur St. John, it was merely with a 

that it is seldom that a very young, |smile, and without an idea of danger for either party. 

msequently inexpericnced, man expects to mee t| But danger there was, and that deep and imminent 
with villany in the world; for how should he know of|One evening, in the beginning of September, Lady 
it, unless he be a villain himself, and thas be prompted | i mily had strolled with her brother and St. John as far 
v, therefore, should | as the London lodge, of which I have already spoken. 
I'The ; air was of berate ric em, balmy temps rature, which the 


cold, mercenary, intercourse, 
; 


romance natural to her 
ready to take fire at the first touch. 

But st. J pina ic 
guessed n 


said, in substance, 


and 


by suggestions from within ? And hos 

Joten be able to guess the paler aff ction which exist- 
ed in Lady Emily, whik > burne d with a passion fated 
arene teat he irvest moon shed her > fanmeiens ond seein 


to give its colour to his ret lite | 
A party in a country-house possess es at least one ad-|light upon the scene. When they reached the gate, 
vantage in an incomparable degree, viz. the ease and ra-|Lord Mabledon recollected that he had some directions 
pidity with which we become acquainted with those {to give to one of the game-keepers, whose lodge was 
In London, three years will/about a mile farther on, along the skirt of the park ; and, 


with whom we sympathise. 
well known |thinking that it would be too far for his sister to 


not make two persons of opposite sexes so 

to each other, as three weeks will do in the country. | alk, he desired St. John to take her home. 

Three weeks !—why, in that space there may be con- Alas! what a dangerous position is this! T'wo per- 

densed the whole history and fate of a human heart ;|sons, young, beautiful, full of poetry and romance, and 
: whom the constant intercourse of a considerable period 


opening, Crisis, ind catastr yphe 
And so it was with poor Arthur. Iady Emily’s at-|had been drawing nearer and nearer to each other, were 
tachment to her brother was great; and, while he was at/thus placed alone in a scene, to the loveliness of which 
home, she was at home, and constantly in his company.|nature and art had both contributed their utmost;—it 
She rode with him inthe morning ; she got into the same }|was evening —there was a deep, soft stillness—they 
little coterie at nieht; and in all this St. John mingled. | were beneath that light 


j nired her eeding | ty ; he was fascinated by . . . 
He admired her exceeding beauty 5 he scinated by “ Which ev’ry soft and solemn spirit worships, 


the grace, animation, and even arcliness of ber manners: ; " 
he gra ae ‘ dlemaay pi ; Which lovers love so well” 





he was touched by the sentiment which was constantly 
upspringing in every word she spoke. Above all, he |—their arms were linked, and the quickened pulsations 
was dazzled and made drunk by her very manifest ad-|of the heart of one were felt against the bosom of the 
miration of him. Nothing, indeed, adds more strongly |other—which thrilled at the touch. Ah!—one has 
to the fascination of a young and charming girl than! known such moments—and years of pain were well re- 
the circumstance of those tascinations having the assist- | paid by one of them j;—one has but it is no use 
ance of her evidently appreciating our sweet self, ac- | plunging into one’s own reminiscences; my _ present 
St. John and Lady Emily, whom we 


cording to the inodest estimate which we ourselves ure}business is with 
Heft walking home together from the park-gate. 

She | ‘hey proceeded in silence down the hill: but the] 

as she |thoughts of both were busy. Their conversation had 


apt to form of that person, 
And thus did Lady Emily Loe k on 
all he said, and gazed upon his face 


St. John. 





hung upon 
spoke; she appealed constantly to his opinion; and ex-|been more than commonly animated while Lord Marble- 
claimed “ OL! how beautiful !? when he once repeated |don had been with them, and the revulsion was conse- 
to her a couple of stanzas of his composition. She would | quently felt the more. It is probable that, at no moment 
sing his favourite airs; and showed deference to lis |of their intercourse, had Lady Emily felt more strongly 
taste and judginent in every thing. Was it possible to}or more tenderly towards St. John. The snbject on| 
resist this’? Wanderings in magnificent woods, in the {wh ich he had previously been speaking, though a general 
most beautiful summer evenings tat ever came out of} one, he had contrived to turn so as to give individual ap- 
the heavens, (at lcast, they secu d so,) with sunsets, and | plication to his feelings towards her :—he had spoken | 
most | warmly and ecloquently—and she was touched. He was 


moons, and poetry, and fancy, and fecling, and the 
n the world, in the 
“thought no harm,” and {silence was. 

At length he stopped suddenly. The place where he 
thus gave the danger o j}did so was in one of the most ccnfined points of the |‘ 
h circumstances as these, what could] prospect; it could scarcely be to gaze on that that he 
!;—and that with} paused. “ Lady Emily,’’ said he, in a voice of which 


John do, but tall in love He did 
i passionate heart, and, alas, |the calmness seemed the effect of preparation, “ on this 


shape of a!now silent—but she was well aware of what nature that 


accommedating liers 
careless, boyish brother, who 
saw and heard nothing that was not on the surface, and 
fa téte.a-téte, without its con- 


sciousness : in suc 


all the headlong powers of 
with all the fixed intensity of a firm one :— 
‘ That all-powerful Love beaming on your face with love for your brother, my | 
: : : eyes first beheld you. Gracious heaven! what a change 
Can Fortune's strong impediments remove; has taken place in my existence since then !—I was then 
Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth— colin A eee ths . ae 
: 5”? careless, free, light-hearted—now, my whole soul is en- 
grossed by an overwhelming, a devouring passion. Lady 
Emily, [sce by your manner that you do not misunder- 
stand me—you know, you must have known for some 


“* What say’st thou, wise one 


The pride of genius with the pride of birth. 
I do not say that soaring visions like these were thus 


accurately defined in St. John’s mind; but that certain 





vague images of an elegant and picturesque parsonage, |time, that I adore you !”—and the violence of his emo- 
with a honeysuckle growing into the windows, and ajtion made him gasp for breath. Lady Emily trembled, 
green lawn stretching down to a trout-stream, with a/but did not speak. St. John continued—“ My love for 
couple of children playing on it, and Lady Emily sitting | von has been consuming my soul for weeks—it has 
under the trellis-work, smiling as she watched them—|reached that pitch that I could no longer conceal it, and 
that some such picture as this did occasionally form itself live ;—say, say that you do not feel anger towards me 
in St. John’s imagination is most certain. It was fool-| for speaking thus—say that you do not hate me.” 

ish, perhaps, but so it is to be in love at seventeen, and “ Hate you !—oh God !”’—exclaimed Lady Emily— 


yet very sens ible people at » every day. and, suddenly checking herself, she was again silent. 
Lady Emily’s fee lings, on the other hand, were far] St. John hung on her words, and paused, expecting to 
from being so definite as this. She was thrown into the |hear her continue :—* Speak to me,” at last he said— 


intimate socicty of a most strik p99 


king young man—her |* will you not speak to me 4 


brother’s chosen friend; she felt the brilli incy of his ta- “ Mr. St. John,” she answered faintly, “ this must not 
lents, and the general superiority of his manner; and,}be. You are my brother’s friend—and my”—she paused 
above all, she was touched and delighted with the mani-| for a word—“ my—regard for you is great, but | must 
fest power which her attractions had over him, and |not hear this?— 





which she continued to exert more and morc, as she “ And why not?” imterrupted St. John—‘ why not, 


spot I saw you first: it was here that, with your heart | 


unless { am hateful to you?—I know that I am poor—I 
know that your rank places you infinitely above me—I 
know the country clergyman’s son has no right to 
look up to the earl’s daughter—but I love you—I doat 
on you—I feel this, and it annihilates every other consi- 
deration. And, oh! if you have even the slightest atom 
of that regard for me, which I have sometimes dared to 
hope—(and the joy of the idea has driven me almost 
wild)— you surely must compassionate the state of feel- 
ing which has driven me to this disclosure.” 

“ T cannot be insensible,”’ said Lady Emily, “ to the 
value of such feelings from one like you—I cannot but 
feel pride of the highest kind at having excited them— 
tor I believe you. Iam very young, Mr. St. John—and 
I know you too generous to deceive or trifle with me.” 

“ By heaven!” exclaimed St. John—but I shall not 
detail the protestations of a lover in answer to a speech 
like this: he was any thing rather than a hackneyed 
one—and yet his expressions were, I will answer for it, 
exactly what a Richelieu or a Valmont would have used 
upon a similar occasion. Nature teaches: these artists 
of lovers only imitate what they recollect once to have 
felt. 

Suffice it, that before they reached home that night, 
Lady Emily and St. John had sworn to each other their 
unlimited and eternal love—and the first burning kiss 
of passion had been impressed upon her beautiful lips. 

—<>—— 
PART III. 
Lila ‘s a lady.— 7. H. Bayley. 

I shall not dwell on the period which passed between 
the scene I have just described, and that fixed for the 
young men to go to Oxford. The diselosure of their 
passion went no further than to each other. It has been 
said, and most truly, by a great master of human nature,* 
that “ Quand on est d’accord lun et l’autre, on sait 
tromper tous Jes yeux ; une passion naissante et combat- 
tue éclate ; un amour satisfait sait se caeher.’” The word 
satisfuit, as used here, carrics with it, it is true, a far 
more extended meaning than can be applicable in the 
present case; but still it is applieable; for, in the inno- 
cence of their youth, their passion was satisfied by the 
very fact of its confessed existence, and by the almost 
unlimited intercourse which it was in their power to 
command. ‘To Lerd Missenden the idea of his daugh- 
ter forming an attachment to a person in St. John’s 
rank in life never occurred; nay, he had not ceased to 
jconsider her a child, and the subject was altogether for- 
eign to his habits of thinking. Lady Missenden, be- 
sides, also continuing to regard her daughter almost as 
a child—a mistake into which handsome mothers wilt 
frequently fall—never dreamed of such a thing as a seri- 
lous attachment springing up between a school- boy and 
ja girl of sixteen. She might, perhaps, sometimes fancy 
ithere was a childish flirtation arising merely from the 
juxta-position of the parties—but this amused her, with- 
out exciting any stronger feeling. 

Lord Mabledon, from his more constantly bemg im the 
company of his sister and his friend, was not quite so 
blind. He saw that they were becoming attached te 

each other; but, as his own feelings on such subjects 
were much more those of an Eton boy, than such as 
many lords of eighteen feel now-a-days, he never thought 
of its acquiring ‘sufficie ‘nt importance for him to inter- 
lfere. He was exceedingly fond of both : he was delight- 


























jed in their society, and he was glad to see they were 
fond of that of each other. The whole business had no 
graver charaeter in his eyes. 

At length Michaelmas term called St. John to Oxford, 
and the lovers parted. He left Mabledon with an addi- 
tional pang to those naturally occasioned by his first 
separation from the first object of his love: for, in de- 
spite of all his entreaties, Lady Emily refused to write 
to him. By some strange contradiction of principle, 
though they had for above a month carried on the inter- 
course of a clandestine attachment, yet she could not 
be persuaded to consent to a clandestine correspondence. 
Whether it was the actttal tangibility of communieation 
by letter, or the extreme difficulty whieh would attend 
the establishment of such a correspondenee, or both,— 
certain it is, that St. John could obtain nothing more 
from Lady Emily than the permission of now and then 
adding a few words at the end of her brether’s letters, 
and of having sometimes a message addressed to him in 
her own. How different this was from a direct ¢orres- 
pondence, I leave it to those few people in the world to 
judge, who have ever written or reeeived sueh letters 
themselves. 





* Voltaire. 
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Two years passed away, and St. John and Lady Emily 
had not met in the interval. Lord Missenden had gone 
abroad with his family, which had oceasioned this sepa- 
ration. But, in the midst of change of scene, and severe 
study, and active exertion, the image of Emily Lorraine 
was still constantly present to Arthur St. John. It was 
the spur which goaded him to struggle for distinction ; 
it was the sweetest part of his triumph when he obtained 
it. His disposition was keen and warm, but it was also 
firm and intense ; his passion had been formed under the 
operation of the former qualities, it was retained and 
cherished under that of the latter. 
heart upon one cast; the hazard of that die involved the 
extremes of happiness or anguish. 

Lord Mabledon had left college and gone into the 
army, and was at this time abroad with his regiment ; 
so that the interruption of St. John’s intercourse with 
Lady Emily was total. 

At length, Lord Missenden’s family returned to Eng- 
land. It was the month of April, and they fixed them- 
selves in their house in town, in order that Lady Emily 
might “ come out.” She did so: and was soon in the 
full whirl of that monstrous compound of selfishness, 
wickedness, frivolity, and folly—a London season. 

It was in the middle of June that St. John was able to 
get away from college, and hastening to London, the 
first thing he did was to hurry to Grosvenor Square. 

“Ts Lord Missenden at home?” he said to the pow- 
dered, fat, grumpy personage, who emerged from his 
leathern tub, with all the brutality, at least, if possessing 
none of the other qualities, of Diogenes— 

“ No,” said Cerberus. 

“Ts Lady Missenden ?” 

“No.” 

“Ts Lady Emily ?”—he was in the act, although not 
strictly according to etiquette, of asking, when he 
caught a glimpse of her bounding across the hall, and 
up the stairs. It was but a glimpse: but it sufficed to 
throw the blood into his face, and back again to his 
heart with a rapidity that took away his breath. He was 
going to enter, without waiting for an answer to his last 
question, when the porter again reverberated his em- 
phatic “ No!” and, sorely against his inclination, St. 
John was obliged to retire in despair. 

Three days afterwards a card came, with due for- 
mality, from Lord and Lady Missenden, to “ request the 
honour of Mr. Arthur St. John’s company at dinner,” 
that day three weeks. Not a word of old friendship or 
recollection ; no three-cornered billet from Lady Missen- 
den beginning, “ Dear Arthur,” as of yore : all was chill- 
ing, stately and exccedingly proper. Arthur could not 
endure the suspense: he twice, in the interval, called in 
Grosvenor Square, but he never could gain admittance. 
The torment he suffered during those three wecks, I 
would not, though [am a poor man, undergo for as 
many thousand pounds. Now, he doubted of the endur. 
ance of Lady Emily’s attachment: “Surely, surely,” 
said he, “ she might, under such circumstances as these, 
have broken through her resolution not to write, and 
given me one line, if it were really only one, to say, that 
she was unchanged, that she loved me still. But she has 
been half over Europe, she has been ‘ La belle Anglaise’ 
in half a dozen capitals: she has forgotten the poor, 
lonely student, who was far away, and who had nothing 
but his imperishable love to offer her.” But then again 
the recollection of all that had passed during that dear 
summer at Mabledon rose upon his mind, and he would 
exclaim, “ No! it is impossible !—that creature can never 
be false !” 

At length the day came. St. John found a large party 
assembled. Lord Missenden received him cordially, and 
Lady Missenden with the greatest and most friendly 
kindness. She enquired with interest about his progress 


He had set all his 


his eyes full upon her, but hers were cast to the ground, The effect of the blow on sucha mind as St. John’s 
the blood had flushed her cheek—and her hand trembled {may be easily conceived. He went for 
in his; but it did not return his pressure, and it was/time, then entered into orders, and is a most exemplary 
gloved. |country clergyman : but he has never thoroughly recover- 

Oh! how beautiful she then looked !—her form was | ed the effects of the « or when 


a} acl 
avroad some 


vents | have just narrated ; 


developed—her noble countenance matured—her beauty | 1 first knew him, which was upwards of twenty years 
was dazzling! He had again seen her—he had again|afterwards, he was still, and 1 am convinced he ever 
touched her—his brain almost reeled with the excitation | will remain—a melancholy man. 
of this consciousness. But still he played the selt-tor- 
mentor, and racked his heart with all the various fancies : 
which a lover’s doubts suggest. He could not but feel ya D Ss i g t er $x a t ct 
thet, at the moment, and under the circumstances in ~ ‘ oo : 
which she addressed him, she could not say more than FROM THE DOMINIE’S LEGACY. 
she did ;—but she might have looked at him—she might es 
have shot the glance of an instant, to say, “ I love you i vous icles fant das uci ete wea te 
still.” Wh ud tty lo 

St. John determined to have his mind set at rest at And I heard, and I saw 
once, when they joined the ladies: but this was not so ee ee — be aint pees - 
easy to do as to determine. When he entered the draw- Until the day L dee 
ing room, Lady Emily was at the piano, surrounded by With alow \ peaceful lif 

my ain countree Screp Stanzas 





a bevy of young ladies, all eager to play or to sing, and | 
all declining it. Lady Emily seemed to poor Arthur to} There is a low road, (but it is not much frequented, 
make more of all this foppery d’usage, than was at all} for it is terribly roundabout,) that passes at the foot of 
necessary ; in a word, as young lady after young lady |the range of hills that skirt the long and beautiful gut or 
was asked, and pressed, and entreated, and persuaded to} Firth of the ¢ ‘lyde, in the west of Scotland: and as you 
do that which she had a perfect mind to do from the/go along this road, either up or down, the sea or firth is 
first, St. John thought he should have been driven crazed. | almost at your very side, the hills rising above you; and 
But, at last, by dint of watching his opportunity, he | you are just opposite to the great black and blue moun- 
found it. Lady Emily went with one of her companions tains on the other side of the gut, that sweep in heavy 
tu look over a book of prints. The table on which it} masses, or jut out in bold capes, at the mouth of the deep 
lay was a round one, and thus left some little space be-|lochs that run up from the Firth into the picturesque 
tween its extremity and the wall. And to this Lady | highlands of Argyleshire. 

Emily was not close, so that, without any appearance of} You may think of the scene what you please, because 


particularity, Arthur was able to come and place himself} steam boating has, of late years, protaned it somewhat 
by her side. He began to converse with her about the | into commonness, and defiled its pure air with filthy 
prints, which were views of Italy, and of her travels | puffs of coal smoke ; and because the Comet and all her 


| unfortunate passengers were sunk to the bottom of this 


there,—overflowing with impatience at being thus com- | 
| ve ry part of the Firth; and 


pelled to talk on indifferent subjects, to one with whom his 

soul burned to commune,—till, at last, the young lady,|ous, a whole boatful of poor highland reaper girls were 
° . ’ . | ' 1 

whom Arthur was inwardly cursing, as Mademoiselle de | also run down in the night time, while they were asleep, 


because, a little time previ- 


Trop, was suddenly called away by her mother. He}and drowned near the Clough light-house hard by; but 
seized the occasion at once: for before his companion |if you were to walk this road by the seaside any sum- 
had time to move, he said to her, in a voice which be-| mer afternoon, going towards the bathing village of Gou- 


tokened what an effort had been necessary to force him- lrock, you wouldsay,as you looked across to the highlands, 
self to calmness, * Emily !—and is all forgotten ?” land up the Clyde , towards the rock of Dumbarton Cas- 
She blushed a burning scarlet—she bit her lip, which | tle, that there are few scenes more truly magnificent and 
quivered once or twice, as though she was about to/ interesting. ; 
speak ; at last, she said, “ Mr. St. John, this is very in- There is a little 
discreet, very wrong; I thought the time which had|}ing across the Firth, which is called Dunoon, and con- 
elapsed since we met had driven the remembrance of our 
childish days from your mind; I thought be 


1 


village exactly oy 


ype site to you, look- 


tains the burying place of the great Honse of Argyle 





fand which, surrounded by a pateh of green cultivated 


“ No, Emily, no; you could not think thus; you must} land, sloping pleasantly from the sea, and cowering 
have known, you know, that, young though we were, the [snugly by itself, with its picturesque cemetery, under 
passion we felt was not childish. You must know that|the great blue hills frowning behind, looks, from across 


upon that remembrance I lived—that there has not been |the Firth, absolutely like a tasteful little haunt of the ca 
a thought of my mind, nor a pulsation of my heart, that | pricious spirit of romance. 

from the moment we parted, to this hour, has not been; Well, between this road, on the 
wholely and sclely devoted to you. You know—” yand | 
“Stop, Mr. St. John,” said Lady Emily, interrupting 

him, “this is language I must not hear; I had hoped, | 

sir, that the follies of our childhood had been forgotten— | cottages, which, from the hills nearly over them from 
follies which nothing but my extreme youth could ex- | which General Brisbane used ‘ 
cuse, and of which it is scarcely generous of you to re- |from the sea as you sailed past, look just like white shells, 


mind ! 


le of the 
F fore it winds off round 
Michacl Shaw Stew irt, far- 
1, two or three 


low land 


| Firth, and the water’s edg 
I by he romantic seat of Sir 


ther up, their stands, or stooc small fishing 
to look after the stars, or 
me. As my brother’s friend, Mr. St. John,” she |ofa large size, dropped fancifully down upon the green 
added, ina milder tone, “I must ever feel regard for |common between the hills and the road. In these cottages, 
you—but I must not be thus addressed again.” And | it was observed, the fishermen had numerous families, 
she walked away, leaving St. John far too much stunned who, while young, assisted them in their healthful « mploy 

by what he had heard to be able to strive to detain her.|ment; and that the girls, of whieh there was a number 
And to what purpose should he? She had crushed|were so wild in their contented seclusion, that if any 
his heart at one blow. From that moment St. Jolin has | passenger on the road stopped to observe them, as they 
been a miserable man. lsat in groups on the green, mending their fathers’ nets, 
It is scarcely necessary to trace the progression of|they would take alarm, and rise and run off like fawns, 
Lady Emily’s feelings. place, |and hide among the rocks by the sea, or trip back into 


Absence, change of 


at Oxford, and communicated her last news of Mable-|novelty of all kinds, flattery, and a fickle disposition, |the cottages. Now it happened, once on a time, that a 
don, and gave him his last letter to read. St. John was|had, before her return to England, almost entirely erased | great event took place to one of the cottager’s daughters, 
touched and gratified at this, but his eyes were wander-|St. John from her mind. And the few months she had |W hich, for a long period, deranged and almost destroved 
ing in search of one, a single glance of whom was to|passed in London had more than served to complete it.|the happy equality in which they had hitherto lived ; and 


decide his fate. But she was not present; and she en- 
tered only just before the servant who came to announce 
dinner. The crowd pressed forward, and they did not 
meet. As soon as they were seated at dinner, St. John 
found that Lady Emily was on the same side of the table 
as himself, so that it was impossible for him to see her 
without making a marked endeavour to do so, which 
even he felt was, at such a party, impossible. His worst 
forebodings came across him. Was this accident, or de- 
sign? If the latter—but he could not endure the thought 
sufficiently to dwell on it. St. John was near the door; 
and, as the ladies passed out, Lady Emily approached 
him, and, holding out her hand, said, “ How do you do, 


She had scen the importance of rank, wealth, and| becoming the theme of discourse and enquiry concerning 
fashionable station ; her feelings, which, as regarded St. ithingss be yond the sphere of fisher pe ople and all their 
John, had in truth been the offspring only of early re neighbours, as far as Gourock, introduced among them 
mance, acquiring force and an object from juxtapo-|no small degree of ambition and discontent. 

sition—her feelings had now completely frozen down There was one of the fishermen, 2 remarkably decent, 
(for it is down) to her position in society—a_ mere | well disposed highlandman, from the opposite shore of 
young lady of rank. The real truth is, that she was|Argyleshire, named Martin M‘Ieod, and he had two 
never worthy of the affection of such a man as Arthur |daughters, the youngest of which, as was no uncommon 
St. John: it was a mistake on his part from the first. 
The suddenness of his dismissal was fully accounted | beautiful. 


for in a few weeks afterwards, when the Morning Post But nobody ever saw or thought any thing about t 
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lease, turned out to be remarkably, and even delicate ly, 

: 
he 


except it might be some of 


announced Lady Emily’s marriage with a man whose | beauty of Catharine M‘Leod, 
only merits were being a peer, and possessed of five and | the growing young men in the 
several of whom began, at times, to look at her with 


neighbouring cottages, 
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sort of wonder, and seemed to feel a degree of awe in 
her company; while her family took an involuntary 
pride in her beyond all the others; and her eldest sister 
somehow imitated her in every thing, and continually 
quoted her talk, and trumpeted about among the neigh- 
bours what was said and done by * my sister Kate.” 

Things continued in this way as Kate grew to wo- 
manhood ; and she was the livelicst little body about the 
place, and used to sing so divertingly at the house-end, 
as she busied herself about her father’s fishing gear, and 
ran up and down “ among the breakers on the brae,” 
behind the cottages, or took her wanderings off all the 
way to the Clough light-house at the point; or shi 
would skip on the yellow sands of the sea, beyond her 
father’s boat, when the tide was low, as he used to say, 
just like a water-wagtail; so that she was allowed to 
be as merry as she was pretty, and put every one in a 
good humour that looked at her. I say things conti- 
nued in this way until a gentleman, who, it turned out, 
was all the way from London, came to lodge in Green- 
ock, or Gourock, or Innerkip, or somewhere not far dis- 
tant; and, being a gentleman, and, of course, at liberty 
to do every sort of out of the way thing that he pleased, 
he got a manuer of coming down and wandering about 
among the cottayes, and asking questions concerning 
whatever he chose of the fishermen; and then it was 
not long until he got his eyes upon Kate. 

“ The gentleman,” as her sister used to tell after- 
wards, “ was perfectly ill, and smitten at once about 
our Kate. Hewas not able,” she said, “ to take the 
least rest, but was down constantly about us for weeks: 
and then got to talking to and walking with Kate, she 
linking arm in his beneath the hill, just as it had been 
Sir Michael Stuart and my lady ; and then such pre- 
sents as he used to bring for her, bought in the grand 
shop of Baillie Macnicol, at Greenock ; gowns, and 


shawls, and veils, and fine chip hats, never speaking of 


ribbons, and lace edging, and mob caps—perfect beau- 
tiful.” 

The whole of the other fshermen’s daughters became 
mad with envy of poor Kate, and admiration of her new 
dress, which some said was mostly bought by her father, 
after all, who wanted to have his daughter made a lady 
of; and now nothing was heard in the hamlet but mur- 


murings and discontented complaints; every girl look-|‘. n : 
: jfisherman ; and a young fellow, called Bryce Cameron, 


ing at herself in the little cracked glass, that her father 
used to shave by, to see if she were pretty, and wishing 
and longing, not only for a lover of her own, but even for 
agentleman. So as matters grew serious, and the gen- 
tleman was fairly in love, old Martin M:Leod, who 
looked sharply after Kate, behoved to have sundry con- 
versations with the gentleman about her: and masters 
being appointed to teach her various things, which the 
fisher folks never heard of, but which were to turn her 
into a lady, Kate and the gentleman after a time were 
actually married, in Greenock new church, and set off 
for London, or some other grand place, to live where the 
king and all the great people lived, and to drink wine, 
and wheel about in a carriage for ever more. 

During all this time, there were various opinions 
among the fisher people. how that Kate never was par- 
ticularly in love with the gentleman; and some even 
said that she was in love with somebody else, (for 
pretty maidens must always be in love,) or at least, that 
some of the youths of the neighbourhood were in love 
with her; but then the old folks said, that love was only 
for gentle people, who could afford to pay for it; and 
that when a gentleman was pleased to fall in love, no 
one had a right to sey him nay, or pretend to set 
up against him. Some of the young women, to be 
sure, ventured to contest this doctrine, and cited various 
cases from the authority of printed ballads bought at 
the Greenock fair, at a halfpenny each; and also from 
the traditionary literature of Argyleshire, which was 
couched in the melifluaous numbers of the Gaelic lan- 
ght be, the fame of Cathe- 
rine M‘Leod’s happy marriage, and great fortune, was 
noised abroad, exceedingly, among the fisher people 
throughout these coasts, as well as about Gourock and 
all the parts adjacent. 


guage ; but, however this mi 


As to the gentleman, it was found out that his name 
was Mr. Pounteney, and that little Kate M‘Leod was 
now Mrs. Pounteney, anda great London lady; but what 
quality of a gentleman Mr. Pounteney really was, was 
a matter of much controversy and discussion. Some 
said that he wasa great gentleman, and others thought 
that, from various symptoms, he was not avery great 
gentleman ;—-some went so far as to say he was a lord 
or a prince, while others maintained that he was only a 
simple esquire, although he might yet be turned into a 
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belted knight, or baronet, like Sir Michael who lived 
in the neighbourhood, which the king could make him, 
any day he chose, by knocking bim down with a sword ; 
for it was part of the king’s business to make knights 
ind lords, and this wasthe way hedid it. But as the fisher 
people, among whom Kate had been reared, did not un- 
derstand what a knight meant, nor any thing of these 
high matters; and trom the rising ambition of fisher 
girls, to get gentlemen as wellas Kate, were much occu- 
pied in discussions about the quality of her and her 
husband, her elder sister, Flora, was constantly ap- 
pealed to, and drawn out wherever she went, upon this 
interesting subject. 

Nothing, therefore, could be talked of wherever Flora 
M‘Leod went, but about “ my sister Kate,’ an she was 
quite in request every where, because she could talk of 
the romantic history and happy fortune of her lucky 
sister. Mrs. Pounteney’s house in London, therefore, 
Mrs. Pounteney’s grand husband, and Mrs. Pounteney’s 
coach, excited the admiration and the discontent of all 
the fishermen’s daughters, for many miles round this 
romantic seacoast, and these quiet cottages under the 
hills, where the simple people lived upon their fish and 
did not know that they were happy. Many a long sum- 
mer’s day, as the girls sat working their nets on a knoll 
towards the sea, the sun that shone warm upon their 
indolent limbs on the grass, and the breeze that blew 
from the Firth, or swept round from the flowery woods 
of Ardgowan, seemed less grateful and delicious, from 
their discontented imaginings about the fortune of Mrs. 
Pounteney ; and many a sweet and wholesome supper 
of fresh boiled fish was made to lose its former relish, 
or was even embittered by obtrusive discourse about the 
fine wines and the gilded grandeur of “ my sister Kate.” 
Even the fisher lads in the neighbourhood, fine, fearless 
youths, found a total alteration in their sweethearts ; 
their discourse was not relished, their persons were al- 
most despised ; and there was now no happiness found 
for a fisherman’s daughter, but what was at least to ap- 
proach to the state of grandeur and felicity so fortunately 
obtained by “ my sister Kate.” 

The minds of Kate’s family were so carried by her 
good fortune, that vague wishes and discontented re- 
pinings followed their constant meditations upon her 
lucky lot. Flora had found herself above marrying a 


who had long waited for her, and whose brother, Allan, 
was once a sweetheart of Kate herself, being long ago 
discarded ; and she not perceiving any chances of a 
gentleman making his appearance to take Bryce’s place, 
became melancholy and thoughtful: she began to fear 
that she was to have nobody, and her thoughts ran con- 
stantly after London and Mrs. Pounteney. With these 
anxious wishes, vague hopes began to mix of some lucky 
turn to her own fortune, if she were only in the way of 
getting to be a lady ; and at length she formed the high 
wish, and even the adventurous resolve, of going all the 
way to London, just to get one peep at her sister's hap- 
piness, 

When this ambition seized Flora M‘Leod, she let the 
old people have no rest, nor did she spare any exertion 
to get the means of making her proposed pilgrimage to 
London. In the course of a fortnight from its first seri- 
ous suggestion, she with a gold guinea in her pocket, 
and iwo one pound notes of the Greenock bank, besides 
other coins and valuables, and even a little old fashionea 
Highland broach, with which the quondam lover of her 
sister, Allan Cameron, had the temerity to intrust her, 
to be specially returned into the hands of the great lady 
when she should see her, besides a hundred other charges 
and remembrances from the neighbours, she set off one 
dewy morning in summer, carrying her shoes and stock- 
ings in her hand, to make her way to London, to get a 
sight of every thing great, and particularly of her happy 
sister Kate. 

Many a weary mile did Flora M‘Leod walk, and ride, 
and sail, through unknown places, and in what she called 
foreign parts ; for strange things and people met her eye, 
and long dull regions of country passed her like a rapid 
Wsion, as she was wheeled towards the great capital and 
proper centre of England. After travelling to a distance 
that was to her perfectly amazing, she was set down in 
London, and enquired her way, in the best English she 
could command, into one of those long brick streets, of 
dark and dull gentility, to which she was directed; and 
after much trouble and some expense, at length found 
the door of her sister’s house. She stood awhile con- 
sidering, on the steps of the mansion, and felt a sort of 
fear of lifting the big iron knocker that seemed to grin 
down upon her; for she was not in the habit of knock- 
ing at great folk’s doors, and almost trembled lest some- 








body from within would frown her into nothing, even by 
their high and lofty looks. 

And yet she thought the house was not so dreadfully 
grand after all;—not at all such as she had imagined, 
for she had passed houses much bigger and grander than 
this great gentleman’s; it was not even the largest in 
its own street, and looked dull and dingy, and shut up 
with blinds and rails, having a sort of melancholy ap. 
pearance. At least it was not at all equal, she thought, 
to many of the white stone villas by the Firth of Clyde, 
that sate so proudly on the hill face, opposite the sea, 
near her father’s cottage, with their doors wide open to 
receive the summer air or welcome the passing traveller, 
and their windows gleaming in the evening sun, before 
it dipped behind the big mountains of Argyleshire. 

It was strange that reflections about home, and so 
enhancing of its value, should pass through her mind at 
the very door where lived her envied sister in London! 
but she must not linger, but see what was inside. She 
lifted up the iron knocker, and as it fell the very clang 
of it, and its echo inside, smote upon her heart with a sen. 
sation of strange apprehension. A powdered man open. 
ed it, and stared at her with an inquisitive impertinent 
look, then saucily asked what she wanted. Flora curte- 
sied low to the servant from perfect terror, saying she 
wanted to see Mrs. Pounteney. 

“And what can you want with Mrs. Pounteney, 
young woman, I should like to know ?” said the fellow ; 
for Flora neither looked like a milliner’s woman, nor 
any other sort of useful person likely to be wanted by a 
lady. 

Flora had laid various pretty plans in her own mind, 
about taking her sister by surprise, and seeing how she 
would look at her before she spoke, and so forth; at 
least she had resolved not to afiront her, by making her- 
self known as her sister before the servants; but the man 
looked at her with such suspicion, and spoke so insolent, 
that she absolutely began to fear, from the interrogations 
of this fellow, that she would be refused admittance to 
her own sister, and was forced to explain and reveal herself, 
before the outer door was fully opened to her. At length 
she was conducted, on tip toe, along a passage, and then 
up stairs, until she was placed in a little back dressing- 
room. ‘The servant then went into the drawing-room, 
where sat two ladies at opposite sides of the apartment, 
there to announce Flora’s message. 

On a sofa, near the window, sat a neat youthful figure, 
elegantly formed, but petite, with a face that need not 
be described, further than that the features were small 
and pretty, and that, as a whole, it was rich in the name- 
less expression of simple beauty. Her dress could not 
have been plainer, to be of silk of the best sort; but the 
languid discontent, if not melancholy, with which the 
female, yet quite in youth, gazed towards the window, 
or bent over a little silk netting with which she carelessly 
employed herself, seemed to any observer strange and 
unnatural at her time of life. Ata table near the fire 
was seated a woman, almost the perfect contrast to this 
interesting figure, in the person of Mr. Pounteney’s 
eldest sister, a hard-faced, business-like person, who, with 
pen and ink before her, seemed busy among a parcel of 
household accounts, and the characteristic accompani- 
ment of a bunch of keys occasionally rattling at her 
elbow. 

The servant approached, as if fearful of being noticed 
by “the old man,” as he was accustomed to call Miss 
Pounteney, and in a half whisper, intimated to the little 
figure that a female wantcd to see her. 

“Eh! what!—what is it you sey, John?” cried the 
lady among the papers, noticing this maneuvre of the 
servant. 

“Nothing, Madam; it is a person that wants my 
lady.” 

“ Your lady, sirrah! it must be me!—Eh! what !” 

“No madam; she wants to see Mrs. Pounteney par- 
ticularly.” 

“ Ah, John,” said the little lady on the sofa ; “ just re- 
fer her to Miss Pounteney. ‘There is nobody can want 
me.” 

“Wants to see Mrs. Pounteney particularly!” re- 
sumed the sister-in-law : “ how dare you bring in such a 
message, sirrah? Mrs. Pounteney particularly, indeed ! 
who is she, sirrah! Who comes here with such a mes- 
sage while I am in the house ?” 

“You must be mistaken, John,” said the little lady 
sighing, who was once the lively Kate M‘Leod of the 
fishing cottage in Scotland ; “just let Miss Pounteney 
speak to her. You need not come to me.” 

“ No, madam,” said the servant, addressing Miss Poun- 
teney, the natural pertness of his situation now returning 
to overcome his dread of the ould one! “This young 
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person wants to sce my mistress directly, and I have put 
her into her dressing room: pray ma’am, go,” he added, 
respectfully, to the listless Kate. 

“ Do you come here to give your orders, sirral ?” ex- 
claimed Miss Pounteney, rising like a fury, and kicking 
the fovt-stool half way across the room, “and to put 
strange people of your own accord into any dressing- 
room in this house! and to talk of your mistress, and 
wanting to speak to her directly, and privately, while J 
am here! I wonder what sister Becky would say, or Mr. 
Pountency, if he were at home ?” 

The “ ould one’s” wrath being now aroused, she next 

diverged into a tirade of abuse of John, for various crimes 
and misdemeanours, with which her examination of the 
documents before her furnished matter of aceusation 
against him, on heusehold matters, and into which she 
contrived to include the trembling little victim on the 
sofa. While she was at the height of this, her sister 
becky entered the room; and as usual, helped up the 
brawl, or rather added fucl to the angry storm with which 
she raged against the man; who listened with the true 
sneer of a lackey, made insolent by unlady-like abuse ; 
and also against the unoffending and melancholy Kate, 
who bore it all with a look of hopeless resignation. 

John, however, coxcomb as he sometimes was, had too 
much natural gallantry not to feel strongly on the part 
of his oppressed mistress; and too mach common sense 
not to see the misery of a house divided against itself; 
besides he hated his two real mistresses as much as he 
loved the interesting stranger, who ought to have been 
such. Without taking notice, therefore, ‘of all the accu- 
sations and abuse thrown upon him, he stepped up again 
to the little figure on the sofa, and begged of her to see 
the young person who waited for her. 

“ T'll have no whispering here !” exclaimed Miss Poun- 
tency, coming forward in wrath,—* what is the meaning 
of all this, Kate ?—who is this person in your dressing 
rvom—I insist upon knowing; I shall let my brother 
know all about this secrecy !” 

“Who is it, John? Do just bring her here, and put an 
end to this!” said Kate imploringly, to the man. 

“ Madam,” said John at last to his trembling mistress, 
—“it is your sister!” 

“Who, John ?” cried Kate, starting to her fect, “ my 
sister Flora, my own sister, from Clyde side! speak, 
John, are you sure ?” 

“ Yes, Madam, your sister from Scotland.” 

“ Oh, where is she, where is she? let me go.” 

“No no, you must be mistaken, John ;” said the lady 
with the keys, stepping forward to interrupt the anxious 
Kate ; “ John, this is alla mistake,” she added, smoothly ; 
“ Mrs. Pounteney has no sister! John you may leave the 
room:” and she gave a determined look to the other 
sister, who stood astonished. 

The moment the servant left the room, Miss Pounteney 
came forward, and stood in renewed rage over the fragile 
melancholy Kate, and burst out with “ What is this, Kate? 
Is it really possible, after what you know of my mind, and 
all our minds, that you have dared to bring your poor 
relations into my brother’s house? That it is not enough 
that we are to have the disgrace of your mean eonnec- 
tions, but we are to have your sisters and brothers to no 
end coming into the very house, and sending up their 
beggarly names and designations by the very servants! 
Kate, I must not permit this. I will not, I shall not:” 
and she stamped with rage. 4 

“Oh, Miss Pountency,” said Kate, with clasped hands, 
“ Will you not let me go and see my sister? Will yon 
just let me go and weep on the neck of my poor Flora ? 
I will go to a private place, I will go to another house if 
you please ; I will do any thing when I return to you, if 
I ever return, for I care not if I never come into this 
unhappy house more !”’ and, uttering this, almost with a 
shriek, she burst past the two women, and ran through 
the rooms to seek her sister. 

Meantime Flora had sat so long waiting, without see- 
ing her sister, that she began to feel intense anxiety ; and, 
fancying her little Kate wished to forget her, because she 
was poor, and worked herself up into a resolution of as- 
sumed coldness, when she heard a hurried step, and the 
door was instantly opened. Kate paused for a moment 
after her entrance, and stood gazing upon the companion 
of her youth, with a look of such passionate joy, that 
Flora’s intended coldness was entirely subdued ; and the 
two sisters rushed into each other’s aris in all the ec- 
stacy of sisterly love. 

“ Oh, Flora, Flora! my dear happy Flora!” cried Kate, 
when she could get words, after the first burst of weep- 
ing ; “ have ycu really comme all the way to London to see 
me? poor me!” and her tears and sobs were again like 
to choke her. 





the way I expected to find you. Do not greet so dread- 
fully ; surely you are not happy, Kate!” 

“ But you are happy, Flora;” said Kate, weeping ; “ and | 
how is my good highland father, and mother, and my 
brother Daniel? Ah! I think, Flora, your clothes have 
the very smell of the sea-shore, and of the bark of the 
nets, and of the heather hills of Argyleshire. Alas! the] 
happy days you remind me of, Flora.” | 

“And so, Kate, you are not so very happy, atter all,” 
said Flora, looking incredulously in her face, “ and you] 
are so thin, and pale, and your eyes are so red: and yet 
you have such a grand house, Kate! ‘Tell me if you are| 
really not happy !” 

“JT have no house, Flora;” said Kate, after a little, 
“nor, I may say, no husband. They are both completely 
ruled by his two vixen sisters, who kept house fo hin | 
before he married me, and still have the entire ascendancy | 
over him. My husband, too, is not naturally good tem-| 
pered: yet he once loved me, and I might enjoy some} 
little happiness in this new lite, if he had the feeling or| 
the spirit to treat me as his wife, and free himself and | 
the house from the dominion of his sisters, especially th 
eldest. But I believe he is rather disappointed in his am- 
bitious career, and in the hopes he entertained of match ‘| 
for his sisters, and is somewhat sour and unhappy; and 
I have to bear it all, for he is afraid of these women; and 
I, the youngest in the family, and the only one who has 
a chance of being good tempered, am, on account of my 
low origin, forced to bear the spleen of all in this un- 
happy house.” 

“ But, Kate, surely your husband would not behave so 
bad as to cast up to you that your father was a fisherman, 
when he took you from the bonnie himself, and when he 
thought himself once so happy to get you?” 

“Alas! he does indeed !—too often—too often ; when he 
is crossed abroad, and when his sisters sct him on; and 
that is very mean of him; and it so humbles me, Flora, 
when I am sitting at his table, that I cannot lift my 
head; and I aim so sad, and so heart-broken among them 
all!” 

“ Bless me! and can people be really so miserable,” | 
said Flora, simply, “ who have plenty of money, and silk 
dresses to wear every day they rise ?” 

“ It is little you know, my happy Flora, of artificial lite 
here in London,” said Kate, mournfully. “As for dress, 
I cannot even order one but as my sister-in-law chooses; 
and as for happiness, I have lett it behind me on the 
beautiful banks of the Clyde. O that I were there 
again !” 

“ Poor little Kate !’’ said Flora, wistfully looking again 
in her sister’s face ; “ and is that the end of all your grand 
marriage, that has set a’ the lasses crazy, from the Fairly 
Roads to Gourock Point. I think I'll gang back and 
marry Bryce Cameron after a’.” 

“Is Allan Cameron married yet?” said Kate, sadly. 
“ When did you see blithe and bonnie Allan Cameron?— 
Alas! the day!” 

“fe gave me this brooch to return to you, Kate,” said 
Flora, taking the brooch out of her bosom. “I wish he 
had na’ gien it to me for you, for you're vex’d enough 
already.” 

“Ah! well you may say [ am vex’d enough,” suid she, 
weeping and contemplating the brooch. ‘Tell Allan 
Cameron, that Lam sensible I did not use him well—that 
my vain heart was lifted up; but I have suffered for it— 
many asad and slecpless night I have lain in my bed, 
and thought of the delightful days I spent near my fa- 
ther’s happy cottage in Scotland, and about you, and 
about Allan. Alas! just tell him not to think more of 
me; for I am a sad and sorry married woman, out of my 
sphere, and afraid to speak to my own people, panting my 
heart out and dying by inches, like the pretty silver fish 
that floundered on the hard stones after my father had 
taken them out of their own clear water.” ~ 

“ God help you, Kate!” said Flora, rising; “ you will 
break my heart with grief about you. Let me out of 
this miserable house! Let me leave you and all your 
grandcur, since | cannot help you; and I will pray for 
you, my poor Kate, every night at my bed-side, when | 
get back to the bonny shore of Argyleshire.” 

Sad was the parting of the two weeping sisters, and 
many a kiss of fraternal affection embittered, yet sweet- 
ened, the hour; and artxious was Flora M‘Leod to turn 
her back upon the great city of London, and to journey 
northwards to her own home in Scotland. . 


“Kate, my dear L:ttle Kate;” said Flora, “this is not| The boat, as it passed, had been watched by the cottagers 


where she lived up the Firth; and several of them, their 
day’s work being over, set out towards the clough to see 
if there was any chance of meeting Flora. 

Many were the congratulations, and more the en- 
quiries, when they met Flora, lumbering homewards with 
her bundle and her umbrella, weary, and looking anxious- 
ly out for her own sweet cottage by Clyde side. “ Ah, 
Flora! is this you!” cried the whole at once; “and are 
you really here again—and how is your sister, and all 
the other great people in London ? and, indeed, it is very 
good of you not to look the least proud, after coming 
from such a grand place !” 

With such congratulations was Flora welcomed again 
among the light-hearted fisher people in the west of Scot- 
land. But it was observed, that her tone was now quite 
altered, and her own humble contentment had completely 
returned. In short, to bring our story to a close, she was 
shortly after married to Bryce Cameron, and various 
other marriages soon followed; for she gave such an ac- 
count of what she had seen with her eyes, that a com. 


| plete revolution took place in the sentiments of the whole 


young people of the neighbourhood 

It was observed, in the hamiet, that the unhappy Mrs. 
Pounteney was never named, alter this, by any but with 
a melancholy shake of the head; the ambition of the girls 
to get gentlemen seemed quite extinguished; and Flora, 
in time, began to nurse children of her own in humble 
and pious contentment. 

She received many Ictters after this from London, over 
which she often wept to herself, while she prayed in pri- 
vate that poor Mrs. Pounteney might yet experience 
happier days; but she was never heard to utter one 
vaunting word more concerning “my sister Kate.” 

rHE END. 
_— 


FROM A RECENT LONDON JOURNAL. 


IEANNATI MORE, 

This celebrated writer, one of the first and foremost in 
an age adorned by so much of female genius, died lately 
at Clifton, in her eighty-eighth year. From the humble 
station of the daughter of a village 
Bristol, she raised herselt, by her talents and virtues, to 
high literary distinction and universal respect. Having 
carly in life attracted tricnds, she was, principally through 
the kindness of Dr. Stonhouse of Bristol, enabled to set 
up a school in conjunction with her sisters, which soon 
obtained great reputation. An acquaintance with Gar- 
rick led her to write for the stage, and her pieces were 
very successful; but, on taking a religious turn, she 
abandoned this pursuit, and expressed an opinion that the 
drama and its performances were not in unison with true 
piety and Christianity. Having realised a competency, 
she retired to Mendip, and earnestly devoted herself to 
the propagation of moral and religious principles, not 
only among the colliers and lower orders in that neigh- 
bourhood, but throughout the country, by her tracts and 
other publications. Colebs in Search of a Wife, pub- 
lished in 1809, was a novel of much originality, and led 
to a multitude of imitations: it ran through ten editions 
in twelve months. Mrs. More had the honour of being 
consulted on the education of the Princess Charlotte ; and 
on that occasion printed (1805) Hints towards forming 
the Character of a Young Princess, in 2 vols. 8vo. Her 
works, but by no means including the whole, have ap- 
peared in eight volumes, and display a mind of extraordi- 
nary fertily and power.* 

Mrs. More enjoyed the happiness of an intimacy with 
Dr. Johnson, Reynolds, Bishop Porteus, Beattie, and 
many other of the most celebrated persons of that day ; 
and in later times it may be truly said, that, either per- 
sonally or through confidential correspondence, she was, 
even in retirement, almost equaily well acquainted with 
the most distinguished men of the present time. To the 
very end of her life (broken as it was by pain and suffer- 
ing,) her manners were amiable, instructive, affectionate, 
and endearing—without austerity or pretension to supe- 
rior godliness: for she was good in every sense of the 
word—benevolent, just, and pious; strict in the discharge 
of her own duties, and liberal in her construction of the 
conduct of others. Her biography is, we observe, already 
announced. Her example cannot be Y 
proper light before the world. 


schoolmaster, near 


too soon set in its 





It was a little before sun-down, ona Saturday evening, | 
shortly after this, that a buzz of steam, let off at the Mid| 
Quay of Greenock, indicated that a steam-boat had come | 





* The following are among the works of Mrs. More, 
but little known in the United States: 

The Inflexible Captive, a tragedy. Ode to Dragon, 
Mr. Garrick’s house-dog, origin illy published in quarto. 


in; and it proved to be from the fair sea-port of Liverpool,} Percy, a tragedy. Fatal Falsehood, a tragedy. Florio a 
é a ; a J A ged) ’ 
having on board Flora M‘Lcod, just down from London | tale; and the Bas Blue, two peems. 
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THLE 


Wav tio be WMapypn. 


FROM THE LONDON METROPOLITAN. 


Cut your coat according to your cloth, is an old 


maxim and a wise one: and if people will only square 
their ideas according to their circumstances, how 


tf we only 


much 
happier might we all be 
a peg or two in our notions, in accordance 
waning fortunes, happiness would be always within our 
reach. It have, or have not, 
which adds or our It 
the envy ing of those who 


Is not what we What we 


substracts from felicity. is the 


CC TI 


longing for more than we have, 
and the wish to appear in the world 


possess that more, 
which destroy 


of more consequence than we really are, 


our peace of mind, and eventually lead to ruin. 





I never witnessed a man submitting to circumstances | 
with good humour and wood sense, SO rein rkably as In} 
my friend Alexander Willemott. When I first met him, 

! since our school days, it was at the close of the war: he 
had been a large contractor with government for army 
clothing and accoutrements, and was said to have real 
ised an immense fortune, although his accounts were 
not yet settled. Indeed, it was said that they were so 

f vast that it would employ the time of six elerks, for 
two years, to examine them, previous to the balance 

} sheet being struck. As I observed, he had been at school | 
with me, and, on my return from the Kast Indies, I eall- 
ed upon him to renew our old acquaintance, and con- 
gratulate him upon his success. 

“ My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to see you. You 





must come down to Belem Castle ; Mrs. Willemott will 
receive you with pleasure, I’m sure. You shall see my 
two girls 

I consented. ‘The chaise stopped at a splendid man- 
sion, and I was ushered in by a crowd of liveried ser- 
vants. Every thi was on the most sumptuous and 
magnificent scale. Having paid my respects to the lady 
of the house, I retired to dress, as dinner was nearly 
ready, it being then half: past seven o'clock. It was] 
eight before we sat down. Io an observation that I 
made, expressing a hope that L had not occasioned the 


! put ¢ Willemott re plied, * On the con- 


be put off, 


lear Reynolds, 


cinner to 


trary, my ¢ we never si 
this hour. How people « 


I could not t 


n dine at four or tive o’clock, I 


cannot conceive. ha mouthtul.”’ 


The dinner was excellent, and I paid it the encomiums | 


which were its due. 

“ Do not be afraid, my dear fellow—my cook is an 
artiste extraordinaire—a regular Cordon Bleu. You 
may cat any thing without fear of indigestion. How 


people can live upon the English cookery of the present 
day, I cannot conceive. I seldom dine out, for fear of | 


Depend upon it, a good cook lengthens | 


” 


being poisoned 
your days, and no price is too great to insure one. 
~ When the ladies retired, being alone, we entered into 
friendly conversation, I expressed my admiration of his | 


daughters, who certainly were very handsome and ele- | 


yant girls. 


“Very true ; they are more than passable,” replied he. 








“ We have had many offers, but not such as come up to 
my expectations. Baronets are cheap now-a-days, and 
Irish lords are nothings; [ hope to settle them comfort. 
ably. We shall see. ‘Try this claret; you will find it 
excellent, not a headache in a hogshead of it. How 
people can drink port, I cannot imagine.” 

The next morning he proposed that I should rattle | 
round the park with him. 1 acceded, and we set off in} 
a handsome open carriage, with four greys, ridden by 
postilions at a rapid pace. As we were whirling along, 
he observed, “ In town we must, of course, drive but | 
a pair, but in the country T never go out without ered 
horses. ‘There is a spring in four horses which is de- 
lightful; it makes your spirits elastic, and you feel that 


the poor animals are not at hard labour. “Rather than 
not drive four, | would prefer to stay at home.” 

Our ride was very pleasant, and, in such amusements 

passed away one of the most ple isant weeks that I ever 

| remembered. Willemott was not the altered—he 

was as friendly, as sincere, as open hearted, as when a 

boy at school. I left him, pl 

and acknowledging that he was well deserving of it, al 


though his ideas had assumed such a scale of magnifi- 


least 
eased with his prosperity, 
| 


cence, 
I went to India when my leave expired, and was ab- 








would come down | 
with our | 


t down until about | 


fnow living at Clapham. 


| will be a little pinched at first, but we must see what 


lemott. 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 











| s« nt about four years. On my return, I enquired after 
friend Willemott, and was told that his circum- 


jimny 
stances and expectations had been greatly altered. From 


use suct 





jiany Ci 


lmand for economy, and the wording of his contracts 


having been differently rendered from what Willemott 
had supposed their meaning to be, large items had been 
| struck out of his belance sheet, and, instead of being a 
hve onaire, he was now a gentleman with a handsome 
property. Belem Castle had been sold, and he now 
Hlived at Richmond, as hospitable as ever, and was con- 
sidered a great addition to the neighbourhood. I took 
jthe earliest opportunity of going down to see him. 
ds, this 1s really kind of you to 
Your room is ready, and bed 
Come 


* OO, my dear Reynol 
| come without Invitation. 
well aired, for it was slept in three nights ago. 
—Mrs. Willemott will be delighted to see you.” 

I found the girls still unmarried, but they were yet 
jyoung. The whole family appeared as contented, and 
jhappy, and as friendly, as before. We down to 
ldinner at six o’clock ; the footman and the coachman 
The dinner was good, but not by the artiste 
lextraordinaire. 1 praised every thing. 

“ Yes,” replied he, “she is a very good cook; she 
unites the solidity of the English with the delicacy 
lof the French fare; and, altogether I think it a dectded 
improvement, Jane is quite a treasure.” After dinner, 
he observed, ** Of course you know I have sold Belem 
Castle, and reduced my establishment. Government 
|have not treated me fairly, but I am at the mercy of 
}commissioners, and a body of men will do that, which, 
las individuals, they would beashamed of. The fact is, 
[the odium is borne by no one in particular, and it is 
nly the sense of shame which keeps us honest, I'm 


| 


sat 


lad 
iltended. 


1o 
| 


jafraid. However, here you see me, with a comfortable 
ioolfellow. 
the claret. 


and so is 


lfortune, and always happy to see my friends, especially 
Id se! Will you take port or claret; the 
}port is very fine, 
}you know—V'll let you into a family secret ; Louisa is 
It has made us all happy.” 
| , = . ° 
Phe next day we drove out, not in an open carriage 
* These are handsome horses,” observed I. 
“ Yes,” rephed he, © Tam fond of good horses; and, 


liny old se! 

By the by, do 
ito be married toa Colonel Willer—an excellent match. 
las before, but in a chariot, and with a pair of horses. 

is Lonly keep a pair, I have the best. There is a cer- 


tain degree of pretension in four horses | do not much 
ike: it appears as if you wished to overtop your neigh- 
bours,”” 


| Ispent a few very pleasant days, and then quitted 
is hospitable roof. A severe cold, caught that winter, 
induced me to take the advice of the 

rroceed to the south of France, where I remained 
ltwo years, On my return, I was informed that Wille- 
}mott had speculated, and had been unlucky on the 
kixehange; that he had left Richmond, and was 
The next day I met him near 


physicians, 


land | 


; Stock 


the Exchange. 

“ Reynolds, Iam happy to see you. Thompson told 
me that you had come back, If not better engaged, 
come down to see me; I will drive you down at four 
o’clock, if that will suit.” 

It suited me very well, and, at four o'clock I met 
him, according to appointment, at a livery stables over 
the Iron Bridge. His vehicle was ordered out; it was 
i phaeton, drawn by two long-tailed ponies—altogether 
i very neat concern. We set off at a rapid pace. 

“ They step out well, don’t they ? We shall be down 
in plenty of time to put on a pair of shoes by five 
Late dinners don’t 
Of course, 


o’clock, which is our dinner-time. 
igree with ine—they produce indigestion. 
you know that Louisa has a little boy.” 

I did not; but congratulated him. 

“ Yes; and has now gone out to India with her hus- 
Mary is also engaged to be married—a very 
He has been 
They 


band. 
good match—a Mr. Rivers, in the law. 
called to the bar this year, and promises well. 


we can do for them.” 

We stopped at a neat row of houses, I forget the 
name, and, as we drove up, the servant, the only man- 
servant, came out, and took the ponies round to the 
stable, while the maid received my luggage, and one or 
two paper bags, containing a few extras for the occasion. 
{ was met with the same warmth as usual by Mrs. Wil- 
The house was small, but very neat; the rem- 
nants of former grandeur appeared here and there, in 
one or two little articles, favourites of the lady. We 


asa change In the government, a de- 


tended by the footman, who had rubbed down the ponies 
ind pulled on his livery. 

“ A good plain cook is the best thing, after all,”’ ob. 
served Willemott. ‘ Your fine cooks won’t condescend 
to roast and boil. Will you take some of this sirloin ? 
the under-cut is excellent. My dear, give Mr. Reynolds 
some Yorkshire pudding.” 

When we were left alone after dinner, Willemott told 
ine, very unconcernedly, of his losses. 

“It was my own fault,” said he ; “ I wished to make 
up alittle suin for the girls, and risking what they 
would have had, [ left them almost pennyless. How- 
ever, we can always command.a bottle of port and a 
beef-steak, and what more in this world can you have ? 
Wiil you take port or white? I have no claret to offer 
you.” 

We finished our port, but 1 could perceive no differ- 
ence in Willemott. He was just as happy and as cheer- 
fulasever. He drove me to town the next day. During 
our drive, ne observed, * [ like ponies, they are so little 
trouble; and I[ prefer them to driving one horse in this 
vehicle, as I can put my wife and daughter into it. It’s 
selfish to keep a carriage for yourself alone; and one 
horse in a four-wheeled double chaise appears like an 
imposition upon the poor animal.” 

| went to Scotland, and remained about a year. On 
my return, I found that my friend Willemott bad again 
shifted his quarters. He was at Brighton; and having 
nothing better to do, I put myself in the ** Times,” and 
arrived at the Bedford hotel. It was not until after 
some enquiry, that | could find out his address. At last 
{ obtained it, in a respectable but not fashionable part 
of this overgrown town. Willemott received me just 
as before, 

“| have no spare bed to offer you, but you must 
breakfast and dine with us every day. Our nouse is 
smnall, but it’s very comfortable, and Brighton is a very 
convenient place. You know Mary is married. A good 
place in the courts was for sale, and my wife and I 
agreed to purchase it for Rivers. It has reduced us a 
little, but they are very comfortable. I have retired 
from business altogether ; in fact, as my daughters are 
toth married, and we have enough to live upon, what 
can we wish for more? Brighton is very gay and al- 
ways healthy , and, as for carriage and horses, they are 
of no use here—tlere are flies at every corner of the 
streets.” 

I accepted his invitation to dinner. A parlour-maid 
waited, but every thing, although very plain, was clean 
and comfortable. 

“1 have still a bottle of wine for a friend, Rey- 
nolds,” said Willemott, after dinner, ‘* but, for my part, 
[ prefer whiskey-toddy. It agrees with me better. 

















sat down at five o’clock to a plain dinner, and were at- 


Here’s to the health of my two girls, God biess them, 
and success to them in life!” 

“ My dear Willemott,” said T, “ I take the liberty of 
an old friend, but I am soastonished at your philosophy, 
that I cannot help it. When I call to mind Belem Cas- 
tle, your large establishment, your luxuries, your French 
cookjaind your stud of cattle, | wonder at your content- 
ed state of mind under such a change of circum- 
stances.” 

“ | almost wonder myself, ny dear fellow,” replied 
he. “I never could have believed, at that time, that I 
could live happily under such a change of circumstances; 
but the fact is, that, although I have been a contractor, 
I have a good conscience ; then, my wife is an excellent 
woman, and provided she sees me and her daughters 
happy, thinks nothing about herself; and, further, I 
have made it a rule, as I have been going down hill, to 
find reasons why I should be thankiul, and not discon- 
tented. Depend upon it, Reynolds, it is not a loss of 
fortune which will affect your happiness, as long as you 
have peace and love at home.” 

I took my leave of Willemott and his wife, with re- 
spect as well as regard; convinced that there was no 
pretended indifference to worldly advantages, that it was 
not, that the grapes were sour, but that he had learned 
the whole art of happiness, by being contented with 
what he had, and by * cutting his coat accerding to his 


cloth.” 


” 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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